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LETTER  XXVIII. 


Caroline  to  Charlotte.  . 

At  -breakfast  1  was  treated  by  my  fa- 
thei-  with  peculiar  tenderness  and  af- 
fection:  nor  did  Algernon  escape  his 
notice.  He  conversed  with  him  with 
unusual  affability ;  enquired  into  the 
success  of  his  embassy  to  Berlin;  and 
desired  to  know  whether,  during  his 
stay  at  Paris,  he  had  visited  the  French 
Pantheon.  '  I  understand,'  continued 
ffiy  father,  «  that  it  is  dedicated—"  To 
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great  men,  by  their  faithful  country." 
— '  Pray,  sir,  can  you  give  us  any  ac- 

*  count  of  it?  Your  friends  here  will 

*  be  interested  in  the  recital,  and  Caro- 

*  line,  who  appears  so  poorly  this  morn- 

*  ing,  maybe  amused  and  instructed  by 
« your  report/     '        ,        •      .  ' 

"  Yes,  my  Prince,"  returned  Alger- 
non  with  his  accustomed  grace  and  ti- 
midity, "  this  dedicatory  inscription  is 
"  in  the  highest  degree  impressive,  and 
«  speaks  in  forcible  accents  to  the  soul 
«  of  every  man  of  sensibility.  But 
«'  alas!  the  pleasing  impression  we  feel 
*'  on  jeading  it  is  weakened  and  almost 
"  obliterated  by  the  galling  remem- 
"  brance,  that  we  have  seen  the  con- 
"  secration  of  that  temple  profaned  by 

the  corpse  of  the  infamous  Marat,  re- 
"  posing  near  the  honored  remains  of 
"  Rousseau.  That  act  has  made  the 
"  edifice  a  monument  of  the  incorrigi- 
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"  ble  fickleness  and  folly  of  the  French. 
"  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation. — From 
"  the  day  that  the  corpse  of  Marat  en- 
"  tered  the  Pantheon,  it  seems  as  if  its 
"  fatal  influence  had  marked  the  build- 
"  ing  out  for  ruin,  such  as  the  monster 
"  himself  once  threatened   to  bring 
"  down  on  universal  France. — Quater- 
"  MERE,  however,  who  has  the  chief 
"  "  direction  of  this  building,  seems  to 
"  augur  differently ;  and,  in  a  report 
"  which  he  has  presented  to  the  Direc- 
-    "  tory,  he  answers  to  the  charge  of  in- 
"  congruity  in  the  alterations,  and  de- 
"  clares  that  the  Pantheon,  noble,  at 
"  least,  as  a  poetical  conception,  is,  in 
"  fact,  less  the  abode  of  death  than  of 
"  immortality.    It  is  not  so  much  a  hy- 
*'  pogeum,    whose  grave  and  serious 
"  forms  should  announce  the  silence 
"  of  the  grave,  as  a  temple  open  for  the 
"  worship  of  great  men.    In  short,  al- 
though  no  individual  be  admitted  to 
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"  the  honors  of  the  place  till  after  his 
"  death,  he  receives  them  rather  under 
*'  the  form  of  apotheosis  and  philoso- 
*'  phic  consecration,  than  under  the 
*'  emblems  of  mortality.  ■  ^ 

"  Besides,  the  catacombs  of  the  Pan- 
"  theon,  on  becoming  the  repofsitory 
*'  of  the  ashes  of  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
"  seau,   have  been  consecrated  as  a 
"  place  of  repose  for  the  inanimate  re- 
"  mains  of  great  men.    The  afflictive 
"  idea  that  those  peaceful  cells  have 
*'  been  sullied  by  the  corpse  of  Marat, 
"  fills  the  soul  wsth  disgust  and  horror, 
"  I  still  saw  there  the  broken  sarcopha- 
"  gus  that  inclosed  his  vile  carcass, 
"  but  which,  loaded  with  the  male- 
"  dictions  of  the  people,  was  transport- 
"  ed  to  a  church-yard  where  his  de- 
"  tested  remains  were  consumed  with 
"  lime.    The  bones  of  Mirabeau  yield- 
"  ed  their  station  to  Marat,  and  have 
been  placed  in  a  spot,  on  which  a 
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.  "  mark  has  been  set.   In  another  coraer- 
■  •  "  of  the  same  recess,  appears  an  empty 
sarcophagus,  which  has  been  destined 

■  "  for  General  Dampierre ;  but  the  de- 

cree  which  granted  him  the  honors  of 
.     "  the  Pantheon,  has  been  revoked. 

"  The  twosarchophagi  which  contain 
"  the  mortal  remains  of  Rousseau  and 
-    "  Voltaire,  are  placed  opposite  to  each 
• "  other  in  the  middle  of  the  viuiUo, 
*'  They  are  of  wood,  and  covered  with 
"  basso-relievos,  but  are  hereafter  to  be 
*'  succeeded  by  others  in  black  marble. 
.    "  On  the  tomb  of  Rousseau  is  engraved 
"  the  simple   and    beautiful  epitaph, 

■  "  taken  from  the  tomb  in  the  isie  of 
"Poplars    hy  Erinenonville ;   *  Hi-fiE 

"  RESTS  THE  MAN  OF  NATURE  AND  OF 

"  TRUTH." — On  each  of  the  two  narrow 
"  sides  of  the  sarcophagus,  appears  a 
"  hand  of  Death  holding  a  torch,  and 

■  '-'  as  it  were  issuing  from  the  tomb. — ■ 

This  was  intended  as   a  symbol — ■ 
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though  poorly  enough  devised — to 
"  express  the  idea  that  the  philosopher 
"  has  shed  light  on  the  world  after  his 
"  death  :  a  poet  might  have  employed 
*'  it  with  success,  but  it  was  not  at  all 
"  fit  for  the  statuary  :  the  pair  of  hands 
"  starting  from  the  tomb  excite  a 
"  disagreeable  sensation. — The  sarco- 
^'  phagus  of  Voltaire  is  loaded  on  every 
"  side  viith  prolix  inscriptions,  which 
"  recount  his  actions  and  his  deserts  in 
"  a  great  profusion  of  words,  and  in  a 
"  style  by  no  means  suited  to  monu- 
"  mental  records.  When  the  whole 
"  work  is  completed,  sepulchral  lamps 
"  are  to  be  kept  burning  night  and 
"  day  in  these  vaults,  and  will  impart 
"  an  air  of  greater  majesty  to  these 
"  mansions  of  the  dead. 

"  The  ashes  of  Descartes  are  also 
"  preserved  in  this  repository  of  na- 
"  tional  monuments;  they  are  inclosed 


-  in  a' small  sarcophagus  of  porphyry 

-  exquisitely  wrought  in  the  Egyp- 
"  tian  manner,  which  the  Count  de 

Caylus  brought  from  Italy,  and 
«  which  bears  this  simple  inscription— 
^  ^  Ashes  of  Descartes/  .  [ 

"  But,"— observed  the  dear  x\lger- 
non,  who  himself  appeared  faint  and 
exhausted,-"  I  fear  1  go  too  much 
»  into  detaih  it  may  fatigue  you  to 
"  attend  to  me  so  long,  and  perhaps 
"  the  Princess  Caroline  would  prefer 
«  the  open  air-Perhaps-"  ^No,  no,* 
reiterated  my  father,—'  proceed  AIger=. 
'  non,  your  narration  affords  the  greats 
'  est  pleasure.    Proceed,  1  command 
'  you  to  proceed/  -        '  "'  - 

Algernon  turned  his  eyes  on  me,  and 
perceiving  a  pensive  smile  of  approba- 
tion, thus  pursued  his  elegant  narra= 
tiwe.  ... 


The  attic  of  this  gigantic  edifice  is 
supported  by  twenty-two  fluted  co- 
"  lumns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  above 
I*  the  portico,  and  was  filled  with  a 
mystical  basso-relievo,  representinc? 
"  the  Triumph  of  Faith.    This  has 
"  been  removed ;  and  the  Country, 
"  distributing  civic  crowns  to  Virtue 
"  and  Genius,  is  the  subject  of  the  new 
"  decorations  which  are  in  unison  with 
the  import  of  the  beautiful  inscrip- 
"  tion  on  the  portico.  Basso-rehevos 
"  are  over  the  great  gate  of  the  temple : 
"  the   declaration    of  the   Rights  of 
Man  :  Nature  holding  the  Table  of 
"  the  Law  exposed  to  view;  near  her, 
"  Liberty  and   Equality.     Public  in' 
"  struction— Minervg,  arrayed  in  a  long 
"  robe  of  Peace,  with  her  right  hand 
"  extended,   presents   a   crown    to  a 
"  youth,  who  clings  to  the  goddess.— 
"  Above  this  group:  to  a  croud  of  pa- 
"  rents,  accompanied  by  their  children, 


"  THE  C(  UKTRY  presents  the  institu- 
"  TRESS  distributing  public  instruction, 
"  with  this  inscription — '  Instruction 
"  is  necessary  to  all ;  society  owes  it 
"  alike  to  all  her  members. —Group  on 
"  the  opposite  side  of  the  parvis:— - 
"  Dying  for  one's  country  :  a  fc-male 
"  figure  representing  the  country, 
"  supports  a  naked  and  wounded  war- 
"  rior,  who,  dying,  leans  on  his  buck- 
"  ler,  covered  with  a  lion's  skin.  Her 
"  looks,  attentively  fixed  on  him,  are 
"  expressive  of  maternal  tenderness, — 
"  The  genius  of  Glorv  sustains  a  sol- 
"  dier,  who  falls  expiring  at  the  altar 
"  of  the  country,  on  which  he  deposits 
"  his  sword. — On  the  right  stands 
"  an  image  of  the  Law.  This  figure, 
"  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  an  air  of 
"  command,  and  Avith  the  greatest  se- 
"  riousness  in  her  expression  and  alti- 
"  tude,  has  her  right  hand  extended, 
"  grasping  a  general's  truncheon,  while 
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"  her  left  is  placed  on  the  Tables  of 
"  the  Law,  on  which  are  engraved 
"  tliese  words  ; — '  Mankind  are  equal 
"  by  Nature,  and  in  the  eye  of  the 
"  Law!'  Another  group;  the  coun- 
"  TRY  presents  the  law  to  the  people, 
"  as  the  expression  of  the  general  wilL 
"  An  aged  senior  bends  his  knee  be- 
"  fore  the  law;  a  soldier  swears  to  de- 
"  fend  her  Inscription  :  '  Under  the 
"  government  of  the  law,  Innocence 
"  "is  secure.^       ,•,  • 

**  But  to  description  can  equal  the 
-  **  grandeur  and  attractive  beauty  of  the 
"  perspective  of  the  fagade,  the  parvis, 
"  and  the  dome,  which  majestically 
"  crowns  them.  Indeed  it  is  impos- 
"  sible  to  pass  by  this  edifice  without 
"  stopping  to  enjoy  the  noble  coup 
"  f/'ipi/ which  it  presents, and  feelingthe 
"  pleasing  sensations  awakened  by  the 
*'  inscription — To  great  men,  by 


"  THEIR    GRATEFUL    COUNTRY/  And 

"  by  the  figure  of  a  Hercules  in  a  rest- 
"  ing  attitude,  with  this  inscription — 
"  '  Strength  through  the  Law/ — And 
"  another:  the  country,  seated  at 
"  the  gate  of  the  Temple  of  the  Law, 
"  points  out  to  Innocence,  the  statue 
"  of  Justice  ;  and  to  Oppression  the 
"  statue  of  Humanity  ! — The  execu- 
"  tion  of  this  group,^^  continued  Alger- 
non, looking  alternately  upon  my  father 
and  upon  me,  "  is  adequate  to  the 
"  dignity  of  the  idea;  the  expression 
is  eloquent ;  the  effect  is  grand.  It 
"  secures  justice  to  the  innocent,  and 
"  humanity  to  the  oppressed.    It — " 

My  father  rose — looked  at  his  watch, 
resumed  his  seat,  and  desired  Algernon 
to  proceed.  But  he  was  weary ;  and 
perceived  that  his  manner  of  expres-- 
sing  the  inscriptions  of  '  Mankind  are 
equal  by  Nature^—'  Under  the  govern- 
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ment  of  the  Law  Innocence  is  secure/ 
&c.  &c.  had  occasioned  me  so  much  an- 
guish of  mind,  that  I  was  on  the  point 
of  discovering  myself  by  my  emotion  ; 
but  recollecting  how  much  was  at 
stake,  I  endeavoured  to  conceal  my  feel- 
inss !  and  soon  after  Alsiernon  had 
ceased,  I  left  the  room  to  abandon  my- 
self to  a  sorrow  which  at  this  distant 
period  renders  me  incapable  to  pursue 
my  present  train  of  reflections. 

Farewell  then!  *  • 

V;  '  ^;  CAROLINE. 


LETTER  XXIX.  , 

Several  da^'s  elapsed,  my  dear 
Charlotte,  without  any  event  occurring 
calculated  to  rouse  the  feelings,  or  to 
interest  the  mind.  It  was  evident, 
however,  that  the  grand  catastrophe 
was  not  barely  anticipated,  but  begin- 
ning, and  that  nothing  could  arise  ca- 
pable of  obstructing  the  proposed  union 
with  the  Marquis  of  Albion  ;  a  man 
whom  I  never  beheld. 

During  this  tedious  interval,  I  sel- 
dom saw  Algernon.  Everything,  there- 
fore, was  tame  and  lang^uid ;  and  the 
plot  against  my  happiness  was  creep- 
.ing  on  without  any  attempt  to  over- 


come,  or  to  disturb  the  rapidity  of  its 
progress. 

As  if  destitute  of  passion  to  engage 
sympathy,  or  of  interest  to  excite  ex- 
ertiooj  things  were  thus  advancing  to  a 
gigantic  maturity,  when,  one  evening 
after  supper,  Algernon  addressed  my 
father  with  a  faltering  voice,  and  a 
look  clouded  with  pensiveness.  "  Sir," 
said  he,  "  I  am  miserable  enough  to 
"  M^ant  a  favor  of  you,  but  1  have 
"  hardly  strength  of  mind  to  ask  it. 
"  Having  long  experienced  your  boun- 
"  ty  and  munificence,  I  might  make 
"  an  encomium  on  your  goodness  and 
"  humanity,  but  I  shall  not,  Sir,  pay 
"  so  bad  a  compliment  to  your  under- 
"  standing,  as  to  endeavour  by  flattery, 
"  to  win  it  over  to  my  interest;  the 
'*  favor  is,  Siir,  that,  during  this  degrad- 
"  ing  peace  with  France,  you  will  al- 

low  me  to  retire  from  your  service. 
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"  and  to  visit  my  own  country ;  and 
"  that,  whenever  you  take  the  field, 
"  you  will  recal  me  to  partake  of  your 
"  glory,  or  to  perish  nobly  by  your 
"  side.         .  -  ;    ■  ... 

"  Here,  Sir,'^  continued  Algernons 
with  an  emotion  which  passed  like  an 
electric  shock  thro' every  heart,  "here 
"  Sir,  is  the  sword  which  you  presented 
"  to  me  on  the  day  that  I  severed  the- 
"  head  of  a  Hussar,  while  he  aimed 
"  a  blow  at    your   life.    Take  your 
*'  sword.  Sir,  it  is  somewhat  damaged, 
"  it  is  true  ;  it  is  hacked  and  lustreless  ; 
*'  it  has  been  bathed  in  the  blood  of 
^-  your  enemies,  in  the  service  of  my 
'*  Prince ;  it  has  been  used.  General, 
"  but  never  sullied  !  Do  not,"  said  he, 
after  a  short  pause,  which  no  person 
had  courage  to  interrupt,  "  do  not  ima- 
"  gine  that  I  resign  it  through  fear. 
"  Without  having  the  blood  of  Friaces 
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"  in  my  veins,  I  feel,  flowing  in  them, 
"  the  crimson  stream  of  honour.  Al- 
"  gernon  knows  not  fear!  But  why  do 
'M  assert  this?  I  appeal  to  you,  my- 
"  General,  and  ask,  did  you  ever  see 
"  Alofernon  turn  his  horse's  head  to 
"save  his  life?  Did  Algernon  ever 
*'  aspire  to  a  higher  ambition  than  to' 
-''  fight  in  the  cause  of  your  country,  op 
"  to  perish  in  the  field  of  battle  ?" 

Here  the  mind  of  the  Duke  was  re- 
stored to  all  its  amiable  and  original 
qualities;  he  rose  with  a  countenance 
at  once  illuminated  with  delight,  but 
clouded  by  sorrow,  and  clasping  Al- 
gernon in  his  arms,  blessed  and  ap- 
plauded  him  as  a  youth  of  unparalleled 
intrepidity  and  honour. 

Under  the  impression  of  this  interest- 
ing scene,  and  the  melancholy  tidings 
Qf  Algernon's  departure  for  his  native 


country,  I  sunk  into  the  bosom  of  Me- 
iina,  and  was  conducted  by  her,  and 
by  Prince  L  —s,  'into  a  free  air.      .  ^ 

Algernon  did  not  come  to  my  assist^ 
ance.  Released  from  the  affectionate 
arms  of  my  father,  he  cast  himself  into 
a  chair,  and  hid  the  emotion  of  his 
feehngs  by  holding  his  handkerchief  to 
his  eyes.  On  my  return,  I  found  him 
neither  altered  in  situation  nor  in  condi- 
tion. My  father,  however,  soon  roused, 
him  from  so  pensive  and  painful  a  state 
of  sensibihty,by  observing  to  him,'  that 
'  it  was  a  matter  of  surprize  how  he 
'  could  think  of  returning  to  a  country 
'  which  many  of  the  English  people  re- 
'  present  as  the  most  worthless  and  fe- 
'  rocious  of  any  existing.  And  yet",'  con- 
tinued my  father,  '  1  cannot  reconcile 
'  this  account  with  my  own  particular 
'  experience:  many  officers  of  your, 
'  nation  serve  with  me,  and  they  have 
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*  always  afforded  the  most  praise-wor- 
'  thy  example  as  fellow-citizens,  of 

*  laudable  and  decided  ambition  as  sol- 

*  diers,  and  of  considerable  and  diver- 
'  sified  merit  as  men.  Do,  Sir,  recon- 
'  cile  such  contradictions  if  you  possi- 
'  bly  can,  and  above  all  let  me  know, 
'  how  a  people  who  are  said  to  be  hos- 
'  pitable,  hberal,  and  addicted  to  po- 
'  etry  and  music,  can  be  so  savage  and 
'  brutal  as  some  English  ministerial 
^  writers  exhibit  them  to  the  world?' 

"  Alas  !  Sir,"  replied  the  amiable  Al- 
gernon, awaking  out  of  the  pensive 
state  into  which  he  was  cast  after  the 
delivery  of  the  sword  ;  "  alas  !  Sir,  it 
"  is  the  interest  of  the  vile  portion  of 
"  those  writers  to  revile  my  country- 
"  men,  because  they  wish  to  enervate, 
"  if  not  to  extinguish  the  Irish  consti- 
"  tution,  to  cramp  their  legislative  in- 
"  dependence,  and  to  confine  the  liber- 
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lies  of  the  people!  In  order,  then, 
"  to  convert  Ireland  into  a  headless 
"  and  a  heartless  trnnk ;  in  order  to 
"  take   away   the   body  and  soul  of 
"  the  Irish  people  ;  to  anihilate  their 
"rights;  to   wiiher  their  capacities,, 
<' and  their  prospects:    these  iihbeial 
"  and  insidious  writers  think  it  neces- 
"  sary  to  represent  them  as  a  people  of 
"  savage  manners,  depraved  hearts  and 
"  blotted  intellects,  and  incapable  of 
"  the  government  of  their  own  affairs. 
"  This  accounts  to  your  Highness  for 
"  all  that  odium  which  is  said  to  stain 
"  our  national  character.    But,  Sir,  it 
"  is  needless  to  advance  further  argu- 
"  ments  on  this  point;  I  prefer  to  sub- 
"  mit  a  few  observations  in  evidence, 
"  that  hospitality,  and  a  love  of  poetry 
"  and  letters,  are  qualities  which  the 
"  Irish  people  are  generally  allowed  to. 
,  "  posses. 


'  "  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  Sir,  as  you 
"  have  observed,  that  in  the  pastoral 
"  song  and  ballad,    the  Irish  greatly 
excel.    In  artless  expressions  of  pas- 
sion, truth  of  colouring,  and  naivete 
of  diction,  nothing  can  rival  their 
"  pastoral  songs.    They  originated  in 
a  country  abounding  in  a  rich  assem- 
blage of  rural  images;  smooth  and 
lofty  hjlls,   covered  with  verdure  j 
"  clear  streams  windino;  throuah  lono- 
"  and  beautiful  vailies;  trees  produced 
without  cultin-e,  here  straggling  of 
*'  single,  and  there  crowdin<?  into  little 
"  groves  and  bowers;  with  other  cir- 
"  cumstanees  peculiar  to  the  country, 
"  which  rendered  them  fit  for  pastur- 
"  age,  and  eminently  favorable  to  ro- 
mantic lei^uire  and  tender  passions. 
"  Several  of  the  old  Irish  sonc^s  take 
"  their  names  from  the  rivulets,  rivers, 
"  and  hills  adjoining  to  the  Shannon 
"  near  the  Lake  of  Killarney  ;  a, region 


distinguished  by  many  charming  va~ 
rieties  of  rural  scenery,  and  which, 
"  vvhether  we  consider  the  face  of  the 
"  country,  or  the  genius  of  the  people, 
may  properly  be  termed  the  arcadia 
"  of  Ireland.    And  all  these  songs  are 
"  sweetly  and  powerfully  expressive  of 
love  and  tenderness,  and  other  emo- 
tions suited   to  the  tranquillity  of 
.  "  rural  life.  .  , 

"  To  rouse  the  indignation  by  the 
"  charms  of  novelty,  the  life  of  the 
"  Irish  peasantry  is  full  of  events  which 
"  strike  the  fancy,  and,  when  clothed 
in  the  metaphorical  and  exuberant 
language  of  poetry,  cannot  fail  to 
"  interest  our  curiosity,  and  excite  our 
feelings.    In  short.  Sir,   the  inde- 
pendence,  hospitality,  and  love  of 
"  poetry  among  the  Irish,  are  beautiful 
"  features  of  iheir  character,  and  forjn 
"  a  strong  contrast  with  the  more  luxu-  ' 


rious  and  servile  existence  of  the 
*^  people  by  whom  they  are  abused."  - 

♦  But  admitting,'  interrupted  my  fa- 
ther, '  that  your  countrymen  have  all 

*  this  simplicity  of  sentiment  and  man- 
'  ner,  and  the  hospitality  which  ren- 
'  der  them  a  people  so  superior  and 
'  interesting,  what  can  you,  my  young 
'  friend,  do  amongst  them  ?  You  !  who 
'  are  accustomed  to  the  agitation  of  a 
'  camp  and  the  enjoyments  of  a  court,, 
'  what  can  you  do  in  a  country  which 
'  can  present  you  nothing  but  scenes 
'  of  still  life,  and  objects  of  rude  and 

'  vulgar  simplicity  ?'       ^    ..  - 

•  :  Whatever  may  be  thought,  Sir," 
exclaimed  Algernon,  with  enthusiasm, 
"  of  rural  life,  it  is,  nevertheless,  my 
»  opinion,  that  a  taste  for  the  pure  and 
"  simple  pleasures  of  the  country,"  pro- 

-  "  cures  a  superior  enjoyment  to  all  the 


*'  g'f^ry  and  happiness  to  be  found 
"  either  in  camps  oT  in  courts.  When 
"  I  return  to  the  land  of  my  fathers, 

I  shsll  pass  my  time  in  labour,  plea- 
"  sure,  ^and  rest,  each  m  moderate 
"  quantity,  in  equal  parts,  and  suc- 
"  cessiveiy  exchanged.  My  life  shall 
"  be  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  pen- 
"  sive  moments,  for  labour  itself,  a  la- 
"  bour  suited  to  my  circumstances 
■■'  and  strength,  and  unaccompanied 
"  with  ambitious  ingredients,  will  be 
*'  accompanied  with  a  kind  of  calm 
"  pleasure,  the  beneficial  influence  of 

which  must  diffuse  itself  throughout 
"  my  whole  being.  But  to  enjoy  this 
"  natural  happiness,  it  is  necessary.  Sir, 
"  to  preserve  the  greatest  of  the  gifts. 
"  of  nature,  and  those  by  which  we 
"  receive  all  others — it  is  necessary  to 
"  preserve  our  natural  feelings  uncor- 
■^^  rupt ;  and  thus  to  preserve  them,  it 
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*'  is  indispensibly  requisite  to  think 
"  humanely,  humbly,,  and  justly  1"  . 

Algernon  paused.  '  Continue,'  said 
my  father,  with  some  emotion,  '  con- 
•  tinue!  though  not  quite  well,  I  take 
'pleasure  in  your  designs.  Conti* 
'  nue !' 

After  casting  a  timid  glance  around, 
Algernon  thus  continued-  

"  I  shall,  Sir,  take  up  my  abode  in 
"  my  father's  house,  which  is  seated 
"  in  a  pleasant  valley  formed  by  na- 
"  ture  to  afford  an  asylum  to  a  small 
"  number  of  rural  persons,  who  know 
"  but  little  of  the  unnatural  and  cor- 
"  rupt  manners  of  a  more  exposed 
"world.  There  I  will  live  content, 
"  and,  though  limited  to  the  little  circle 
"  of  the  common  comforts  of  life,  en- 
"  deavour  to  make  myself  and  others 
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*'  happy.  While  yet  a  boy,  i  there 
"  planted  a  honey-suckle  bovver.  It 
"  must  now  be  in  full  growth.  When 
"  showers  fall  upon  the  teeming  eartbj 
"  and  give  a  sweeter  smell  to  the  love- 
"  ly  flowers  that  adorn  the  valley,  I 
"  will  there  enjoy  a  book.  At  other 
"  times,  I  will  take  my  rod,  and  fish 
"  on  those  silver  streams,  that  glide 
"  silently  towards  their  centre,  the  tem- 
"  pestuous  sea;  and  again  I  will  visit 
"  that  tempestuous  sea  to  call  to  my 
"  remembrance  the  storms  and  the 
"  tempests  which  now  distract  me!" 

.  '  You  sketch  with  a  liberal  and  glow- 

*  ing  pencil,  Algernon,'  said  my  father, 
'  but  my  young  friend,  your  imagina- 

*  tion  is  too  enthusiastic  and  warm! 
'  What  storms  and  tempests  are  you 
'  exposed  to  ?  Have  you  not  experien- 

*  ced  the  friendship  of  my  family,  and 

*  the  protection  of  my  state  ?  Your  re- 
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*  preaches  cannot  be  interpreted  int<5 
'  ingratitude — tell  me,  then,  what  are 
'  the  sources  of  your  complaints?  . 

"  O,  Sir!"  exclaimed  Algernon,  "  you 
"  have  named  the  cause  of  my  regret, 
"  it  is  but  too  true,  that  I  possess  a 
"  warm  and  an  enthusiastic  mind  !" 

«  That  I  beheve,"  said  the  Duke, 
'  but  you  have  mentioned  your  father; 

it  is  now  too  late  ;  I  am,  however, 
'  curious  to  hear  you  describe  his  cha- 

*  racter  and  mode  of  life  ;  to-morrow, 

*  after  breakfast,  you  must  indulge  us 
'  with  an  account  of  his  life/ 

We  thus  soon  separated,  and  will 
you  believe  it,  my  Charlotte,  I  sepa- 
rated from  Algernon  with  none  but 
sentiments  of  joy  and  exultation  in  my 
heart !  And  why  ? — Good  God  !  and 
why,  with  sentiments  of  joy  and  exul- 


tation?  My  child!  I  shall  tell  you. 
While  attending  to  Algernon's  account 
of  his  country;  to  the  place  he  intend- 
ed to  retire  to,  and  to  the  life  he  in- 
tended to  lead,  I  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion to  fly  with  him  ;  to  abandon  my 
friends  and  my  country,  and  to  parti- 
cipate in  his  truly  innocent  and  happy 
designs!!  To  give  him  my  hand,  and 
so  place  it  beyond  the  disposal  of  any 
other  power  upon  earih  !  : 

The  instant  I  formed  this  determina- 
tion, my  spirits  assu.med  their  usual 
serenity ;  pleasure  flowed  into  my  heart, 
and  excited  a  train  of  delightful  associ- 
ations, which  dispelled  the  glooni  and 
melancholy  that  so  long  pervaded  and 
darkened  my  expression,  i  only  long- 
ed to  hear  the  memoirs  of  the  father 
"of  Algernon,  and  then  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  unfolding  to  him  the  de- 
c  2 
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sign  I  had  formed  in  his  fator.  For 
the  realization  of  such  hopes,  I  refer 
you,  my  sweet  girl,  to  my  next  letter. 


Caroline.  , 
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■       ■'    LETTER   XXX.  ■   ■  - 

With  unaffected  ease,  natural  ex- 
pression, great  brillancy  of  fancy,  and 
some  persuasion  from-  all  the  breakfast 
party,  Algernon,  at  the  appointed  time, 
gave  the  following  description  of  his 
father,  whom  he  distinguished  by  the 
simple  appellation  of  a  moral  character. 

'.'  "  Sequestered  from  the  tumults  of 
"  towns,  a  gentleman  of  my  father's 
«  philosophic  temper  and  ideas,  finds 
"  abundant  matter  in  all  seasons  of  the 
"  year,  to  recreate  his  imagination  in  the 
"  country.  There  does  he  delight  him- 
"  self  with  amiable  reveries,  which, 
"  though  unconnected,  as  wandering 
"  about  the  varieties  of  the  creations 
.      .  c  3 
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"  are,  notwithstanding,  lighted  up  by 
*'  the  beauties  of  moral  truth.  One 
"  tinae,  following  the  current  of  a  rivu- 
"  let,  which  serpentinely  glides  in  the 
"  plain,  and  which,  notwithstanding 
the  windings  it  appears  to  as-uine 
"  for  securing  and  prolonging  its  exist- 
"  ence,  is  soon  swept  away  by  its  natu- 
"  ral  declivity  into  some  neighbouring 
"river;  he  thinks,  that  so  it  is,  the 
"  days  of  human  life  flow  on,  and  that, 
"  in  spite  of  all  our  endeavours  to  siack- 
"  en  their  too  rapid  course,  every  in- 
"  stant  of  time  robs  us  of  a  part  of  our- 
"  selves,  and  leads  us  into  the  bound- 
"  less  ocean  of  eternity.  ~  .■  *  " 

"Another  time,  observing  at  a  dis- 
"  tance  the  ardours  of  the  chace,  amidst 
•"  the  sound  of  echoing  horns,  and  the 
"  eager  pursuit  of  hounds,  he  cannot 
"  help  detesting  those  violent  and  un- 
"  just  men,  those  enemies  of  the  re- 


pose  of  mankind,  who,  intoxicated 
by  their   excesses,   will  know    no  ■ 
"  other  law  than  that  of  brutaUty  and 
force !  :  ■     . ' : ,  \         ■  •     '  ■ ;  ' 

'     The  humble  cottage  covered  with  . 

turf,  and  coated  with  sedge,  reminds 
*'  him  that  so  many  cares  cannot  m~ 
"  habit  there  as  in  gilded  palaces! 

-  ;  "  That  flock,  which  skips  and  bounds 
"  on  the  green  carpet  of  the  earth,  re- 
"  vives  in  him  the  happy  times  of  in- 
"  fancy,  when  man  was  unacquainted 
"  with  all  the  other  passions,  but  the 
"  transports  of  innocence  and  integrity. 

■.  <^  In  the  tender  cares  of  that  ewe  for 
"  her  lambkins, he  acknowledges  the  uni- 
"  versality  of  that  law  of  nature,  which 
"  was  the  first  bond  of  society  among 
"  men.  He  still  plamly  sees  in  it  the 
"  infinite  wisdom  of  a  first  being,  atten- 
c4 


tive  to  watch  over  the  preservation  of 
"  the  host  of  his  creatures.  At  this 
"  sight,  his  sou],  divided  between  ad- 
"  miration  and  gratitude,  is  entirely 
"  absorbed  by  the  sentiments  they  in- 
"  spire  him  with.      •    ■        '   <      "     •  - 

"  From  the  top  of  the  hill,  whence 
"  he  describes  the  different  landscapes 

terminated  by  the  horizon,  he  loves 
"  to  descend  into  the  valley  by  a  rugged 
"  and  steep  inclination.    And  his  con- 
"  templation  is  succeeded  by  a  cursory ' 
"  view  of  new  and  enchanting  objects.  . 
"  '  O  nature!^  cries  he,  '  what  variety  ■  . 
"  do  I  discover  in  thy  work!  Thou 
"  knowest  neither  line,  nor  level,  nor. 
"  compass;  but  the    irregularity  and 
"  negligence  thou  appearest  to  affect^ 
"  far,  far  indeed,  exceed  the  contemp- 
"  tible  symmetry  of  the  works  of  man  r' 
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"  He  treads  under  foot  tufts  of  violets,. 
"  and  the  cool  breezes  waft  all  around- 
"  him  fragrant  odours.    What  pencil 
"  has  discrinninated  the  variegated  co- 
"  lours  of  the  flowers  of  his  meadow? 
t'  The  primroses,  cowslips,  and  daisies, 
"  by  which  it  is  enamelled,  were  not 
"  purchased  by  weight  of  gold  in  fo- 
"  reign  climates  to  be  distributed  in  the 
"  contours  of  gay  parterres.    He  prizes- 
"  them  as  the  gifts  of  bounteous  na-- 
"  ture,  and  they  are  more  delightful  ia- 
"  his  eyes  than  the  produce  of  bulbous^ 
"  roots   of  the   most  curious  Dutch 
*'  florist..  .-.  :  ;      :  , 

,  -  *«  What  gradations  are  observable  in 
"  the  verdure,  with  which  the  earth 
"  arrays  the  vegetables  that  shoot  out 
"  of  its  bosom !  He  thinks  and  medi- 
"  tates  on  that  subject,  and  then  calls 
*'  out  to  those,  who  pretend  that  no" 
"  thing  in  nature  is  hidden  to  them,  to 
c  5 


"  tell  him  the  salts  that  discriminate 
"  the  green  tint  of  the  poplar,  from  that 
"  of  the  humble  herb  or  blade  of  grass? 
"  '  Point  out  to  m"e,'  he  says,  '  all  the 

intermediate  differences.  But  what 
"ami  about  to  ask  ?  1  consult  man, 

and  1  forget  that  man  is  only  made 

to  enjoy  and  to  admire 

'    "  Does  not  my  father's  spring,  that 

"  source  of  pure  water  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  afford  him  a  draught 

•"  of  the  truest  salubrity?  It  has  not, 
*'  indeed,  that  taste  so  pleasing  to  the 
"  palate  as  the  fermented  juices  of 
*'  fruits,  yet  has  it  not  their  pernicious 
"effects;  and  when  he  quenches  his 

■  "  thirst  with  it,  his  reason  neither  loses 
its  light,  nor  its  serenity.    When  he 

-  "  climbs  the  mountain  before  his  fru- 
1  "  gal  repast,  a  new  scene  ravishes  and 

-  "  enchants  him.     What  serenity  in 
"  the  air  !  What  brightness  in  the  sud  ! 


"  Or  if  some  darksome  spots  are  ob- 
"  sei-ved  around,  they  are  shadows  that 
"  heighten  the  beauties  of  picturesque 
*'  nature.  Such  must  have  been  the 
"  day,  when  the  Being  that  created  the 
"  world,  was  pleased  to  take  a  view  of 
"  his  work  after  its  passing  out  of  dark- 
"  ness  and  chaos.  On  that  day,  the 
"  purple  morn  came  smiling  to  open 
"  with  her  rosy  fingers  the  gates  of  the 
"  east.  On  that  day,  the  sun  by  his 
"  piercing  rays  vivifying  the  world, 
"  gave  colours  and  soul  to  all  different 
"  beings.  .       ^  ......  , 

"  So  every  thing  assumes  a  smiling 
"  aspect  all  over  the  plain,  as  far  as  my 
"  father's  prospect  extends,  and  the 
"  emulous  echoes  repeat  the  songs  they 
*' hear  in  faithful  modulations.  After 
"  such  days  the  star  that  adorns  the 
"  night,  has  often  to  warn  the  good 
'  5*  old  man  to  return  to  his  hamlet,  and 
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he  returns  with  a  heart  as  pure  as 
^'  the  clays  he  spends  in  his  fields. 

'  "  What  are   his   thoughts  at  the 
sight  of  his  bloonfiing  orchards  !  The, 
"  perfume  they  exhale^  borne  on  the 
wings  of  zephyrs,  embalm  the  at- 
"  mosphere — '  Ah '.'says  he,  '  can  this 
"  greatest  beauty  of  nature  retain  but 
"  a   momentary  existence?  Ye  ten- 
"  der  flowrets,  how  few  of  you  will 
"  escape  the  fury  of  the  northern  blast? 
"  But  do  not  complain,  you  are  not  the 
*'  only  subjects  to  rigorous  destiny.  I 
have  seen  a  young  plant  rise  in  the 
centre  of  a  flower-bed ;  I  have  seen 
^'  it  shoot  up  in  strength  ;  it  was  one 
"  day  to  be  the  glory  and  ornament  of 
"  my  garden;  I  took  pleasure  in  culti- 
vating  it ;  the  rays  of  sound  reason 
"  already  illustrated  the  morning  of  its 
"  days;  yes,  its  calix   was  ready  to 
"  blossom  and  to  bloom ;  but  1  sud- 
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"  denly  saw  it  transplanted:  it  is  now 
"  an  exotic  in  another  clime ;  perhaps 
"  it  is  faded — or,  perhaps  it  is  dead !' 

"  "  Alas!  ^lis  me!  ^tis  Algernon  he 
"  means !  Cease,  faiher !  cease  your 
"  tears — your  son  is  on  his  return,  and 
"  will  again  strive  to  make  your  garden 
"  a  scene  of  unmingled  delight !  ■ 

"  The  sun,  ready  to  go  down,  seems. 

to  participate  his  course,  and  shines- 
"  with  new  splendour  ! — Scarce  has  he 
*'  stooped  under  the   horizon,  whea 
"  night    spreads   her    sable  mantle 
"  throughout  the  spaces  of  our  hemis— 
"  phere.  '  .    ,  . 

"'Ye  mortals,^^  then  exclaims  my  fa- 
ther, "  closing  this  scene  of  contempla- 
"  tion,  do  not  dread  to  be  buried  in 
"  darkness:  athwart  that  ancient  forest, 
"  and  at  the  surface  of  our  globcj  I  see 


«^  another  luminary  breaking  forth,  to 
"  share  with  the  night  the  empire  of 
"  the  sky.— In  cities  its  light  will  only 
"  second  wicked  deeds:  In  the  coun- 
"  try  it  is  the  life  and  soul  of  innocent 
"  pleasures,  to  which  the  sound  of  the 
*'  pipe  has  given  an  invitation  after  the 
"  long  labours  of  the  day. — So  it  is, 
"  that  nature  presents  us  with  true 
"  pleasures,  the  source  of  which  is  as 
"  pure  as  the  author  of  our  desires; 
"  but  art,  in  compact  with  our  vices, 
"  by  its  factitious  pleasures,  seduces 
"  the  desire;  and,  false  sages  as  we 
*'  are,  by  endeavouring  to  be  more 
"  than  men,  we  lose  the  sense  of  hu- 
"  manity.  .     ■      .  .  ' 

*'  Then  the  respectable  old  man 
"  rises,  and  gives  the  signal  for  re^ 
"  treat.  .  , 


•  Go,  happy  friends-/^  he  says,  "go 
"  and  enjoy  the  sweets  of  repose  ^till 

the  lark  wakes  you  with  the  dawn  of 
*'  day.  Dread  not  being  disturbed  by 
"  troublesome  dreams  ;  'tis  criminal, 
"  turbulent,  ambitious  life  only  that 
"  generates  them;  for  you,  sleep 
"  has  provided  the  sweetest  pop- 
"  pies ;  go,  and  providence  be  v/ith 
"  you  I"'  - 

"  Such  is  my  father.  Sir,"  continued 
Algernon.        ■  '  .    ;     ■  i  •■■  ,  • 

*  -  And  such  is  "  the  man  of  nature  and 
"  of  truth^^  said  I,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard.  ,  -        ;       .  . 

I  was  recompensed  with  a  look  of 
pensive  gratitude.  Every  person  pre- 
sent was  emulous  to  express  their  sen- 


sibility  and  esteem,  and  my  father  de- 
dared  to  Algernon,  if  he  would  pro- 
mise faithfully  to  return,  he  would  in- 
dulge him  with  leave  to  visit  '  iJie  }nan< 
of  nature  and  of  truth.^  .  ..  =  - 

You  may  well  conceive,  my  dear 
Charlotte,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
this  elegant  and  simple  narration  to 
check  the  prosecution  of  my  design, 
and  that  I  sought  for  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity  of  disclosing  my  sen- 
timents to  the  beloved  Algernon.  In- 
deed I  judged  it  full  time,  for  the 
grand  catastrophe  was  advancing:  a 
notification  of  my  consent  had  been 

forwarded  to  E  —  ;  preparations 

were  making  for  the  event,  and  Alger- 
non, to  avoid  the  sight  of  an  exhibition 
he  knew  not  how  to  prevent,  was  on 
the  eve  of  returning  home.  Thinking 


myself  justified  by  the  tyranny  of  such 
circumstances,  to  despise  the  ordinary 
rules  of  decorum,  I  resolved  to  consult 
with  Algernon.  The  result  you  shall 
have  to-morrow.  ~ 
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LETTER  XXXL 

.  - «      -  • 

Hard  is  the  task,  my  Charlotte,  to 
prevent  your  entertaining  disrespect  for 
the  woman  who  gave  you  birth ;  yet 
such  may  be  your  sentiment  after  read- 
ing this  letter.  But,  as  you  are  so  en-  ' 
twined  in  my  heart,  and  so  connected 
in  my  affairs,  1  cannot  prevail  on  my- 
self to  conceal  any  thing  from  you, 
— not  even  the  motives  which  impel-^ 
led  me  to  propose  a  measure  to  Alger- 
non, and  to  act,  in  consequence,  in  a 
manner,  that  will,  no  doubt,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  be  deemed  indeco* 
rous  and  reprehensible,  '  ' ' 

'  The  world  will  exclaim  against  me 
for  indelicacy  and  impatience ;  for  not 


waiting  till  Algernon  made  a  proposi- 
tion, which  was  calculated  to  confirm 
the  happiness  of  my  life.  The  world 
knows  nothing  of  Algernon,  and  ap- 
pears equally  ignorant  of  my  sex. — 
Sunk  beneath  me  by  birth  and  fortune, 
and  soaring  above  me  by  pride  of  mmd, 
Algernon  could  never  consent  to  make 
me  a  proposal  that  might  sully  my  re- 
putation, or  injure  the  high  sense  of 
"honor  he  himself  entertained. .  .  i;,:^.  v^: 

And  as  to  myself,  the  world  should 
understand  that  women,  when  in  love, 
are  perhaps  more  passionately,  more 
delicately  sensible  to  the  soft  influence 
than  men. — At  least  I  can  answer  for 
myself,  that,  while  under  this  sweet  in- 
fluence, I  paid  no  manner  of  attention 
to  the  arguments' of  reason  or  of  judg- 
ment.:— What  arguments,  in  fact,  could 
be  ura;ed  to  a  heart  replete  with  so 
tender  a  passion  ?  I  gave  way  to  ima- 


gination  only,  and  to  all  the  alarms  that? 
fancy  could  suggest.  I  was  alive  only 
to  the  pain  of  being  torn  from  the  object 
that  was  far  dearer  to  me  than  myself. 
And  these,  my  Charlotte,  whatever  the 
world  may  say  to  the  contrary,  these 
are  the  feelings— this  the  conduct  of 
genuine  love. 

Woe  to  the  woman  whose  heart  is> 
so  little  susceptible  as  to  consult  the 
little  decorums  of  her  sex,  and  the  re- 
presentations of  interest,  when  &he 
should  be  occupied  in  facilitating  en- 
gagements that  never  can  be  too  close- 
ly formed  !  r  ■  • 

Woe  to  the  woman  who  suffers  a- 
frigid  indifference  to  preside  over  those 
engagements ;  and  woe  to  the  lovers^ 
whose  passion   is  not  equally  ardent 
and  reciprocal  I     ■  -  v    ■        •    ;  \ 
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Believe  me,  Charlotte,  in  a  mind  un- 
corrupted  by  interest,  love  assumes  the 
character^  the  noble  pride  of  virtue  ; 
and  it  feels  a  degree  of  self-complacen- 
cy— it  glories  in  its  transports.        -  " 

Thus  directed,  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
seize  the  first  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  Algernon.  This  did  not  instantly 
occur :  I  lamented  grievously  the  de- 
^iay.  The  hours  of  suspense  are  years 
' — are  ages  of  torture  to  her  who  truly 
loves  ! — I  at  length  met  him  reclined 
on  his  favourite  seat,  near  the  old  ruin 
in  the  garden.  He  rose  up,  bowed 
respectfully;  endeavoured  to  suppress  a 
rxising  sigh,  and  was  about  to  letirt. 

The  deepest  sorrow  was  visible  in 
his  face.  , 

*  What  Algernon,^  said  I,  '  do  not 
'*  you  perceive  that  your  Caroline  is 
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present  r  Ah  !  why,  why  would  you 
fly?  Why  are  you  impatient  to  be 
gone  ? — Why  do  you  look  thus  ?'  ' 

"  Madam,"  replied  he,  "  it  is  my 
duty  to — it  is  my  duty  to  retire ;  it  is 
my  duty  not  to  _stop,  not  to  express 

...     .  *  '  ',t'i  ■ 

«  What  duty?  why  retire?  why  not 
express?'  exclaimed  L    '  Is  my  Al- 
gernon changed  ? — Has  he  no  longer 
the  same  heart  and  mind  ?  Does  he 
cease  to  love  his  Caroline? — You  sigh, 
my  Algernon  ;— does  your  heart  say 
that  I  must  never  be  ^/ours.  Ha  !  you 
'  are  speechless ! — you  are  faint !  sit 
«  down  by  yourCaroline/ — He  compli- 
ed, and  shortly  recovered. 

•  t 

'  «  Madam,"  said  he,  with  a  broken 
and  faltering  voice,  "  why  all  thisgood- 
*'  ness  to  the  unfortunate  Algernon?— 


^«  Why  do  you  thus  detain  him?  Be- 
"  trothed  as  you  are  to  the  Marquis  of 
"  Albion,  why  do  you  not  rather  con- 
"  jure  him  to  be  gone — conjure  him  to 
"  die?  Ah  !  would  I  were  dead  ! — 
"  would  I  were  dead,  rather  than  see 
"  you  in  the  arms  of  another ;  rather 
"  than  see  myself  condemned  to  wan- 
"  der  through  the  world,  with  a  mind 
"distracted,  a  heart  broken,  a  jeason 
'Vperturbed — and  no  remedy,  no  hope, 
"  to  cure  such  dreadful  affliction,  or  to 
,  "  mitigate  such  poignant  woes  !" 

'  And  do  you  think,  AlgernlDn,'  said 
I,  '  that  were  you  dead ;  were  you 

*  hopeless,  were  you  unfortunate,  that  I 
*.  should  not  be  the  victim  of  the  most 

*  dreadful  despair?  Do  you  think,^  re- 
peated I,  with  a  steady  voice  that 
seemed  to  issue  from  the  centre  of  my 
soul,  '  do  you  think  that  I  should  not 
'  also  be  deyoured  by  the  excess  of 


your  calamities  ?  Do  you  think  that 
a  lingering,  if  not  a  sudden  death, 
would  not  be  my  fate  as  well  as  yours  ? 
No,  sir,  I  am  not  betrothed  to  the 
Marquis;  my  consent  is  only  implied- 
Be  assured  then  that  I  love  you ;  that 
I  love  you  with  more  ardour  than 
ever,  and  that  I  will  do  every  thing 

*  in  my  pov^^er  to  console  you  ; — to 
'  confer  upon  you  my  fortune,  my  per- 

*  son,  and  my  heart— all  that  the  most 

*  unbounded  passion  can  desire!' 

-  He  was  silent,  but  the  duration  of 
■his  silence  was  short.  ^  „■ 

^'  Bountiful  providence,"  uttered  he, 
%vith  a  look  that  made  him  appear  lift- 
ed above  the  rest  of  mortals,  "  Boun- 
"  tiful  providence!" 

But  he  could  not  proceed ;  and  he 
fell  on  his  knees  by  my  side,  clasping 


my  hands  with  mingled  transports  of 
felicity  and  terror. 

He  again  essayed  to  speak,  but  I 
know  not  what  he  said.  1  can  only 
call  to  mind,  that  we  alternately  re- 
newed a  thousand  protestations  of  ever- 
lasting love,  that  our  hearts  dwelt  with 
transport  on  our  intended  felicit}^  and 
that  "\ve  agreed  to  fly — with  wings  of 
love  to  fry,  to  the  father,  of  Algernon, 
to  "  the  Man  of  Nature  and  of  Truth," 
and,  in  his  presence,  and  . in  the  pre- 
sence of  that  Being  he  reveres  so  much, 
form  that  holy  bond  which  no  human 
power  could  dare  dissolve  or  dispute. 

To  the  honor  of  Algernon  it  should 
be  known,  that  on  the  recovery  of  our 
serenity,  he  opposed  every  possible 
argument  to  the  design.  He  spoke  of 
his  obligations  to  my  father;  mention- 
ed my  mother  with  tears  of  gratitude  in 

TOL,  II.  -    D      •''  " 


his  eyes ;  talked  of  dishonourable  con- 
duct; that  it  would  prevent  my  mar- 
riage with  the  first  subject  in  the  B  

state,  and  bring  upon  himself  a  charge 
of  venahtv  of  soul  and  interested  de- 
siens.  <      -V'-v''  - ' 

o  .  -  ■  ■ 

■    «  Cease,  cease,  my  Algernon,'  said  I, 
'  my  father  has  no  right  to  dispose  of 
'  my  hand  by  violence ;  my  mother 

*  will  not  be  suspected  privy  to  our 
'  attachment,  and  I  solemnly  acquit 
'  you  of  all  endeavours  to  bias  my 

*  heart,  and  declare  it  to  be  my  own 
'  act  alone  ;  that  1  alone  shall  occasion 
'  injury  to  your  splendid  reputation  ; 
'  that  it  is  I  who  protested  against 
'  the  match  with  the  Marquis  of 
'  Albion;  and,  upon  this  principle, 
'  which  1  think  a  .sufficient  excuse  to 
'  every  iroderate  and  virtuous  mind, — 

*  That  I  think  the  source  of  merit  is 
'  not  in  birth,  in  rank,  in  riches,  or 
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'  in  person,  which  ase  the  capricious 

'  gifts  of  fortune,  but  in  that  virtue, 

'  goodness,  and  excellence,  which  are 

'  besfovved  upon  a  favored  few,  by  an 

'  amiable,  kind,  and  munificent  Pro- 

'  vidence/  '  ■4.3  :--:-,y,v. 

The  remainder  of  this  interestinc^  in- 
terviev/  was  occupied  in  the  formation 
of  such  mechanical  arraii2;ements  as 

CD 

promised  success  to  an  enterprize  of  so 
much  importance  and  extent. 

It  was  fmally  resolved  that  Aigernon. 
s;bouId,  in  the  first  instance,  immedi- 
ately repair  to  Ireland,  and  there  pre- 
pare for  my  reception ;  attach  some 
brave  countrymen  to  his  cause :  then 
return  by  way  of  Hamburgh,  there  hire 
a  vessel  for  our  speedy  conveyance,  and 
on  his  route  to  my  father's  court  from 
Hamburgh,  plant  relays  of  horses,  and 

. ;  :, 


Station  his  most  trusty  companions  and 
friends. 

Thus  did  every  thing  prophesy  the 
happiest  fruition  to  our  views.— We 
returned,  content  and  exulting,  to  our 

society.  "  . 

In  a  short  time  after  Algernon  pro- 
cured leave  to  visit  '  ilie  man  of  nature 
and  of  truth;'  and  I  saw  him  depart 
with  the  blessings  of  our  united  family 
upon  his  head,  and  the  innocence  and 
the  image  of  your  mother,  my  Char- 
lotte, engraven  upon  his  heart.  His 
farewell  1  shall  never  forget. 

While  saluting  the  Dake  and  Duch- 
ess, Melina,  and  Prince  L  s,  his 

mien  was  marked  with  dignity,  grace, 
friendship,  and  gratitude;  but  as  he  ap- 
proached to  me,  his  mind  was  absorbed 
with  but  one  sentiment  of  affection. 
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He  took  me  by  the  hand;  a  lively  co-' 
lour  s:!owed  in  his  cheeks;  his  heart 
throbbed:  he  left  the  room  with  preci- 
pitation—as I  must  now  conclude. 

..■J' :  Caroline, 


Si 


LETTER  XXXIL 

The  languor  occasioned  by  the  ab- 
sence of  Algernon,  my  Charlotte,  was 
sometimes  interrupted  and  relieved, 
by  the  arrival  of  visitors  to  our  court. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  was 
the  Chaplain  to  the  Marquis,  to  v^hom 
it  would  be  doing  great  injustice  not  to 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  introducing 
him  to  your  knowledge  and  acquaint- 
ance. 

Indeed  this  Reverend  Divine  is  a 
most  interesting  subject  to  every  spe- 
culative and  philosophic  character.  His 
mind  is  not  so  much  of  a  modern,  a&. 
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of  an  antique  cast;  for,  from  an  un- 
usual combination   of  circumstances, 
and  an  odd  composition  of  ingredients 
in  his  temperature,  he  seems  incapable 
of  feehng  any  sentiments,  and  of  ut- 
tering any  thoughts,  but  those  of  times' , 
which  are  gone  by,  and  congenial  vvith 
the  manners  of  a  preceding  century. — ' 
Perhaps,  however,  in  the  state  of  mind 
which  this  embassy  found  me  to  pos- 
sess, it  was  far  from  an  easy  matter  to 
divest  myself  of  prejudice  against  every 
thing  v.'hich  was  connected  with  it,  and.', 
against  every  person  who  had  any  con- ' 
spicuous  character  to  support  in  it. 

Of  the  family  from  which  this  gen- 
tleman descended,  no  mention  was 
niade  either  in  his  introductory  letters 

from  the  Countess  of  J  ,  his  friend, 

or  in  those'of  his  patron,  the  Marqui?5t, 
But,  from  alii  could  learn,  1  have  rea- 
D  4 


son  to  think  it  is  among  the  felicities  of 
the  Doctor,  that  his  talents  and  his  vir- 
tues are  not  obscured  by  the  splendor 
of  ancestry,  and  that  his  strong  at-i' 
tachment  to  the  digsiities  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  to  the  ascendency  of  power, 
cannot  be  attributed  to  early  preju- 
dices. 

Sent  to  my  father's  court,  by  the 
Marquis,  as  I  very  soon  understood 
from  his  conversation  and  conduct,  to 
make  observations  on  my  person  and 
demeanour,  he  omitted  no  occasion  of 
obtaining  intelligence,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  inculcating  on  the  court,  the 
virtues,  the  power,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  House  to  which  I  was  to  be  allied.. 
— I  must  confess  that  I  could  not  con- 
ceal from  him  the  most  sovereign  dis- 
gust.  When  he  railed  against  levity, 
i  have  frequently  waltzed  with  Prince 
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L  -s,  or  any  officer  present,  of  my 

father's'guards."  When  he  declaimed 
against  singing,  and  music,  I  have  taken 
my  harp,  and  run  over  the  livehest 
airs. 

Whatever  might  have    been  my 
opinion  of  the  demerits  of  the  Doctor, 
I  soon  found   that  this  conduct  was 
wrong  ;  I  soon  found  that  I  might  be^ 
the  smarting  victim  of  his  hatred,  and 
that  I  had  inspired  him  with  a  rooted- 
dislike  towards  me,  which  might  de- 
stroy the  happiness  of  my  future  days« 
However,  notwithstanding  his  invinci- 
ble antipathy  to  me,  he  paid  me  the- 
most  courtly  attentions,  and,  although 
he  appeared,  to  me  at  least,  a  monster, 
he  was  considered' as  an  angel  by  my 
father,  and  by  every  other  member  of 
the  court.— In  short,  his  conversation, 
which  was  of  that  nature  and  cast,  to 
p  5- 


give  it  tne  character  of  what  is  vulgarly 
called  "  Evangelical/'  made  him  pas« 
for  a  man  endowed  with  all  the  vir- 
tues of  the  fathers  ©f  the  primitive 
church. 

*  I  shall  record,  my  Charlotte,  for  your 
amusement,  perhaps  for  your  instruc- 
tion, what  passed  between  the  divine 
and  your  mother  one  Sunday  morning, 
when  he  recommended  me  to  substi- 
tute the  Bible  for  the  Poems  of  Pope, 
which  I  held  in  my  hand, 

" '  Sir,'  said  I,  '  I  am  reading  the  third 

'  part  of  the  Essay  on  Man.    Is  there 

'  any  thing  immoral  or  vicious  in  that? 

'  — Por  my  part  I  cannot  conceive  any 

*  work   more  pious,   more  religious, 

*  more  beautiful.    How  amiable  a  re- 

*  presentation  of  the  Divine  Being;  a 
'  Being  whose  worship  is  love  and  gra- 
'  titade!  whose  service  is  a  state  of 


*  manly  and  rational  freedom  !  whose 
'  sovereignty  over  us  is  but  a  more 
'  enlarged  power  to  do  us  good— a  God 
'  whose  proper  character  is  that  most 
'  endearing  one  of  Father !  ■ 

*  What  a  noble  assemblage  of  tender 
'  and  affecting  ideas,  doth  this  poem 
<  inspire  !— How  different  from  the  too 
'  usual  representations  of  churchmen 
'  and  priests!  . 

'  By  a  too  general  way  of  thinking, 
'  Sir,'  continued  1,  animated  by  the 
remembrance    of  Algernon,—'  one 
.*  would  be  tempted  to  believe  in  a 
«  wicked  deity  at  the  helm  of  things, 
^  instead   of  a   kind  and  benevolent 
-  V  principle.    Surely  this  is  making  an 

*  improper  use  of  the  Holy  Bible. — - 
Divines  do  not  describe  the  Almighty, 

*  as  the  poem  does,  as  a  Being  who  dif- 
fuses  around  us  the  kindly  influences 

D  6 
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*  of  love  and  beauty,  but  they  prefer  to 
'  paint  him  to  our  affrighted  imagina- 
^  tions,  with  all  the  pomp  and  terror 
'  of  dreadful  and  austere  majesty ;  a 

*  kind  of  omnipotent  tyrant   at  the 

*  head  of  an  universe  of  slaves ;  who  ac- 

*  cordingly  must  pay  their  court  to  him, 

*  if  they  hope  to  escape  his  vengeance^ 
'  or  enjoy  any  thing  of  his  favor,  and 

*  that  by  abject  servility,  mean  adu-. 
'  lation,  and  forced  reverence.  Yet, 

'  Sir,  the  language  of  this  Essay,  of 
'  unprejudiced  reason  and  nature;  tke 
'  language  of  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
'  speaks  quite  other  things  of  a  Su- 
'  preme  Director.    And  we  find,  as 

*  Pope  here  observes,  "  a  Sovereign 
'  Being,  and  a  Sovereign  Good,"  are 

equivalent  expressions.  Indeed  the 
^  two  ideas  are  so  intimately  allied 
'  to  each  other,  that  it  astonishes  me 
'  how  any  person  can  pretend  to  se- 

parate  thexn.    For  what  thoughts  can 
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'  be  entertained  of  the  great  Author 
'  of  blessings,  but  that  he  must  be  ia 
'  himself  a  Being  of  the  most  perfect 
'benevolence? 

.  •  Suffer  me  then,  Sir,^  continued 
r, — '  to  pursue  my  devotion  after  my 
'  own  way,  and  you  may  be  well  as- 
'  sured,  that  if  you  came  to  this  court 
'  for  the  purpose  of  perverting  or 
'  changing  those  ideas,  which  I  have 
'  been  accustomed  to  cherish  as  en- 
'  tirely  congenial  with  the  spirit  of 
'  the  scripiures,  with  the  nature  and 
'  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  in- 
'  consistent  with  those  bright  and 
'  glorious  displays  of  his  goodness  and 
'  mercy,  which  are  every  where  so 
'  conspicuously  exhibited,  I  shall  be 
'  compelled  to  entertain  an  opinion  of 
'  the  religion  of  your  church,  which 
^  it  is  far  from  my  wish  to  support  or 
'  countenance.      On   that  subject  I 


«  sball  expect  to  bear  no  farther  ob=- 
'  servations.* 

He  bit  his  lips,  appeared  confused, 
and  retired.  I  was  again  culpable.  Such 
conduct  could  .not  serve  to  mitigate  the 
resentment  he  already  entertained  for 
the  unfortunate  and  devoted 


Caroline,. 
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'  After  the  conversation  stated  m 
my  last,  you  may  be  assured,  my  sweet 
girl,  that  I  could  not  feel  comfortable,. 
This  naturally  led  my  mind  to  dwell 
with  delight  on  a  being  of  contrasted 
principles,  manners  and  affections. 

What !  on  Algernon  ?  No — On  v/hom 
then  ?  On  a  brother,  on  a  beloved  bro- 
ther, who  had  been  absent  so  consider- 
able a  time,  that  I  scarcely  indulged  a 
hope  of  seeing  him  again,  and  have 
since  seen  so  little  of  him,  that  I  have 
hitherto  found  no  occasion  to  mention 
him  to  you  in  this  series  of  letters. 
His  birth,  his  rank  in  life,  and  his  rela- 
tionship to  you,  however,  render  it  ne- 
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cessary  that  I  should  detail  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  history :  and  I  assure 
you,  the  task  of  describing  a  young 
warrior,  affords  me  more  pleasure  than 
what  1  derived  from  my  late  descrip- 
tion of  the  Chaplain  to  the  Mar- 
quis, 

Descended,  as  my  brother  was,  from 
the  first  blood  in  Germany,  you  may 
well  conceive  that  nothing  was  omitted 
that  might  render  him  an  ornament  to 
his  rank  ;  and  I  am  proud  to  tell  you, 
that  the  toward  genius  of  the  boy^ 
amply  rewarded  the  attention  that  had 
been  bestowed  upon  it.  The  Duke, 
his  father,  cherished  the  thought  that 
his  son  would  uphold  the  dignity  of  his 
House,  nor  suffer  a  stain  to  rest  on  its 
bright  honor ;  and  in  the  field  he  no- 
thing questioned  but  that  he  would 
earn  a  name  great  as  his  ancestors;  for 
the  boy  delighted  in  the  use  of  arnis, 
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and  he  soon  became  distinguished  for 
the  skill  and  readiness  with  which  he 
handled  them.  At  exercises,  among  a 
crowd  of  contending  nobles,  he  ever 
shone  conspicuous,  as  much  by  his 
dignified  air,  and  manly  graceful  form, 
as  by  the  number  and  splendour  of  his 
train,  which  my  father  enabled  him 
to  support.  In  the  diversions,  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  his  arm. in  using 
the  lance  or  the  sword,  the  firmness 
with  which  he  maintained  his  saddle, 
and  the  dexterity  he  shewed  in  triumph- 
ing over  his  opponents,  met  the  praise 
and  admiration  of  all.  And  v/hile  bis 
skill  gained  him  the  applause  of  the 
public,  his  success  never  filled  him 
with  arrogance  or  pride.^ 

From  trying  his  arras  in  many  blood« 
less  encounters,  particularly  with  the 
favored  Algernon,  who  was  the  com- 
panionof  his  youth,  he  ardently  longed- 


o  signalize  himself  in  tfie  field  of  bat- 
lie.  The  talk  of  the  Duke,  which  most- 
ly turned  upon  war,  served  to  inflame 
this  desire.  And  when  war  was  the 
discourse,  he  would  dwell  on  the  theme 
with  never-tired  attention.  By  the 
hour  he  would  ^it  and  listen  to  his^ 
father  while  he  spoke  of  the  martial, 
feats  he  had  done  in  his  youth,  or  de- 
scribed the  figure  of  the  battles  he  had 
been  in,  and  how  they  had  been  won 
or  lost.  When  of  these  matters  hs 
spoke,  the  boy's  eyes  would  flash  with 
the  most  glowing  fire,  and  a  martial 
ardour  would  animate  his  whole  frame. 
Then  did  the  roused  spirit  of  war,  rest-- 
less  and  impatient  of  an  idle  life,  strike 
some  of  its  sparks  into  his  words. 

*  Oh,  Father !'  exclaimed  he,  '  would 
it  were  my  fortune  to  tread  in  the 
'  steps  of  my  ancestors,  who  oft-times 
r-^  fought  from  morn  till  even';  and,  all 


'  stained  and  red  with  the  blood  of 

'  warriors,  sought  out  glory  even  in 

'  the  jaws  of  death  itseU;  till  covered 

'  w-ith  wounds  they  fell  gloriously  in 

'  the  field  of  battle  1  Oh,  that  such  a 

'  fate  was  mine  !  Better  so  to  perish 

'  than  live  an  hundred  years  in  vulgar 

*  i-ndolence  and  ignominious  ease  !' 

Thou  little  thinkest,  boy/'  replied 
bis  father,  in  order  to  prove  him,  "on 
"  the  hardships  that  to  a  soldier's  life 

are  familiar.  Pati€rit  of  heat  and  coidj 
"  of  hunger  and  thirst,  the  soldier  must 
"  endure  the  long  and  toilsore^e  march, 
"  no  less  than  the  battle's  rage.  At 
"  nisiht,  when  the  combat's  finished, he 
"  throws  his  limbs,  stiff  with  wounds, 
"  and  all  smeared  with  blood,  upon  the 

bare  earth,perchance,  and  in  the  midst 
"  of  tumuli,  snatches  a  short  repose 
"  till  the  morrow's  sun  awakes  him  to 

fresh  fatigues  and  dangers.    Oh,  my 
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"  boy  !  wlU  it  not  shake  tb-ee  from' 

"  thy  manhood,  when  the  fate  of  war 

snatchea  from  thee  soaie  faithful 

"  friend,  and  thou  beholdest  thy  fel- 

"  low-soldiers  fall  in  heaps  around  thee,. 

"  who,  perhaps,  a  minute  before  were 

"  exulting  in  the  pride  of  victory  ?  The 

stroke  of  death  comes,  and  there  life- 

"  less,  bleeding  bodies  strew  the  field  ! 

"  y/hen  thou  findest  difficulties  and 

"  dangers-  increase ;  hemmed  in  and 

"  close  pressed  by  the  enemy  ;  no  sue- 

"  cour  nigh  ;  sinking  with  famine  and 

"  fatigue;  the  war-worn  soldier  stretch» 

"  ed  on  the  earth  in  the  open  air ;  no 

"  couch  but  the  ground — he  enjoys  a, 

"  short  respite  from  misery,  till  the 

"  beating  of  the  hollow  drum,  and  the. 

"  shrill  sound  of  the  trumpet  call  h,\m 

"  to  resist  the  midnight  attack  ;  when,, 

"  I  say,  thou  encounterest  all  these. 

"  things,  as  thy  father  lately  did  in  the 

"  detested  plains  of  Champaigae,  and 


"  on  Viis  route  to  Paris  to  preserve  the 
"  tottering;  House  of  Bourbon,  wilt  thou 
"  not  wish,  my  boy,  thou  never  hadsten- 
"  gaged  in  war!  Speak!  Now  speak!" 

'  Ob,  my  father!"  cried  the  youth, 
'  what  are  hardships  to  a  mind  intent  on 
'  fame?  What  are  dangers  to  him  who 
'•  aims  at  glory  ?  They  but  serve  as 
^  goads  to  urge  him  forward.    It  is  n&- 

*  thing  to  meet  the  perils  you  speak 
of.    By  Heaven  !  I'd  fain  encounter 

*  them  all;  and  as  I  endured  the  ut- 
'  most  dangers  of  a  soldier's  life,  I'd 
■*  think  I  was  enjoying  a  life  of  peace. 
'  Be  honor  my  guide.  And  if  i  pe- 
'  rish,  mine  will  be  no  coward's  death. 

My  sword  shall  carve  me  out  a  monu- 
'  ment;  and  when  lam  found surround- 

*  ed  by  the  dead  bodies  of  my  enemies, 

*  lifeless  and  bleeding,  men  shall  say — 
'  He  perished  nobly  !'  a  s 


•  "  Thy  ardent  spirit  delights  my 
"  heart !"  said  the  J3uke  ;  "  not  one  of 

our  House  but  hath  earned  a  name 
"  in  the  field,  I  have  early  marked  thy 
^'  valorous  spirit,  and  I  doubt  not  but 
"  [hou  wilt  prove  thyself  worthy  of 
"  thy  race.  Go,  my  noble  boy,  give 
"  thy  fire  vent,  and  tread  the  rugged 
"  path  of  fame.  Haste  thee  to  Berlin, 
"  and  learn  to  fight  for  thy  God,  thy 
"  religion,  and  thy  king.  Haply  thy 
"  sovereign  may  renew  the  war.  Hap- 
*'  3y  thou  mayest  enter  France,  and  re- 

deem  the  fame  thy  father  lost.  Hap- 

ly  thou  mayest  drive  the  fainting 
"  French  like  dust  before  the  wind, 
"  Famine  and  treachery  alone  caused 

me  to  yield.  Would  the  time  were 
«'  again  !  But  my  arm  has  no  more  its 
*'  former  strength.  It  shall  recover  it, 
"  my  son,  for  you  shall  share  with  me 
"  the  glory  of  the  field:  the  time  per- 
«  baps  may  come.    Under  thy  father 


"  thbu  caEst  at  least  be  formed  to  fight, 
— though  not  perhaps  to  conquer.'' 

'  My  Lord  !  my  father  !'  exclaimed 
the  young-  Prince,  '  shall  I  then  go  to 
'  the  field  ?  My  soul  is  fired,  and  eager 
'*  for  the  combat  !  And  shall  1  hear  the 
'glorious  din  of  battle!  Oh,  let  the 
'  time  come  fast,  when  the  trumpet's 
'clang  call  me  to  the  field  of  glory !; 
'  Heavens  i  what  a  glorious  moment 
'will  that  be!  Meihinks,  I  see  the 
'  armour  of  the  embattled  hosts  sleam- 
'  ing  in  the  sun,  and  hear  the  full-toned 
'  voice  of  my  father  encouraging  his 
'  soldiers.  The  instruments  of  war 
'  sound  a  charge,  and  the  warriors  rush 
•  to. the  battle  !  My  father  at  the  head 
'  of  his  troops  ;  and,  as  he  waves  his 
'  glittering  falchion  over  his  head, 
/  cries,  "  Follow,  my  son,  follow  me," 
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"  Thy  words  give  happy  pressage," 
said  the  Duke,  "  that  thou  wilt  notde- 
"  generate  fiom  thy  valiant  forefathers, 

who  often  fought  and  bled  for  their 
"  country  and  their  God.    May  the 
"  spirit  that  glowed  in  their  bosoms, 
"  i\nd  nobly  urged  them  on  to  deeds  of, 
"valour,  reign  in  thine:  and  may'st 
"  thou,hke  them,  carry  death  and  vie-  _ 
"  tory  on  thy  sword's  point.    When  in 
"  the  hour  of  battle  thou  strikest,  let 
"  the  love  of  glory  move  thy  arm ;  and 
"  thy  courage  and  fury  in  the  fight  be 
"  only  equalled  by  thy  clemency  to 
"  those  who  yield  :  then  hear  the  voice 
"  of  Mercy  plead  to  stay  the  uplifted 
"sword  from  further  slaughter!  Re- 
"  member  that  co  1.1  rage  not  more  be- 
*'  cometh  a  soldier   than  humanity. 
*'  Double   is  his  victory,    that  saves 
"  from  death  the  unresisting  foe !  Be- 
"  ware  of  that  wild  impetuosity  which. 
«  often  hurries  thee  beyond  prudence : 


"  trust  me,  boy,  "twill  lead  tbee!  else 
"  to  naught  but  to  destruction.  May 
"  the  Almighty  God,  whose  battles 
"  thou  may'st  have  to  fight  against  in- 
"  fidel  France,  preserve  thy  life;  that 
"  I  may  oft'  fight  with  thee.  But  if 
"  the  end  of  life  should  come  ere  that, 
"  I  am  content,  so  I  hear  thou  dost 
honor  to  thy  name  and  country 

Soon  after  this  interesting  dialogue,^ 
niy  brother  departed  for  Berlin.  He 
soon  distinguished  himself  both  in  the 
camp  and  in  the  court;  rapidly  rose  to 
the  rank  of  Colonel  and  Aid  de  Camp 
to  the  king,  and  returned  to  us,  on  leave 
of  absence,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
accomplished  of  men.  Mj  father  and 
he  were  inseparable,  and  he  had  more . 
than  ever  attached  himself  to  me,  by 
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lamenting  the  absence  of  the  favoured 
Algernon. 

In  short,  who  did  not  lannent  his 
absence  ?  Poor  Mdna,  though  she  con- 
quered in  her  breast  every  idea  of  per- 
sonal attachment,  had  not  yet  learned 
to  live  without  his  presence,  and  Prmce 
L,  s,  whose  passion  for  her  is  tem- 
pered into  a  brotherly  affection,  talked 
to  her  in  the  kindest  manner  both  of 
the  esteem  which  Algernon  entertams 
for  her,  and  of  his  speedy  return. 

However,  were  it  not  for  my  bro- 
ther, the  animated,  lively  young  war- 
rior, 1  doubt  much  but  we  should  com- 
pose  a  dull  set-a  group  rather  of  still 
than  of  animated  life.  He  it  is,  to 
M'hom  we  are  indebted  for  the  mitiga-- 
tion  of  the  pain  of  Algernon's  absence, 
and  of  the  dull  society  to  which  a  court 
is  so  often  condemned.    At  this  time. 


too,  the  arrival  of  other  English  visi- 
tors was  expected.  -  Lady  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam H— — I  heard  named  by  the 
Marquis's  chaplain.  I  may  sketch 
their  character  in  my  next, 

Caroline, 
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LETTER  XXXIV. 

When  I  introduced  the  Marquis's 
chaplain  to  your  notice,  my  dear  child, 
I  might  have  omitted  to  mention, 
that  it  is  also  among  the  felicities  of 
Ms  life,  that  his  religion  is  of  so  accom- 
modating a  nature  as  to  justify  the  most 
shameful  adulation  and  flattery  of  his 
patrons,  and  the  most  malicious  and 
intemperate  representation  of  the  rest 
of  mankind.    But  you  shall  judge;  the 

H  s  arrived :  ^tis  fo  the  Doctor's 

history  of  them  I  am  indebted  for  the 
matter  of  which  I  intend  this  letter 
shall  be  composed. 

There  is  no  country,  it  would  seem 
from  the  Chaplain's  account,  where  the 


rank  that  women  ought  to  hold  in  the 
scale  of  the  creation,  is  so  disputed  as 
in  England.  Some  of  the  English  are 
of  opinion,  that  women  may  be  taught 
their  letters,  but  should  never  learn 
their  mischievous  combinations ;  others, 
of  a  softer  mould,  have  in  a  manner 
depressed  while  they  exalted  them,  by 
bursting  forth  into  rapturous  eulogies 
on  their  amiable  virtues,  which  they 
would  at  the  same  time  confine  to  the 
kitchen  and  nursery;  while  a  third  soKt, 
with  more  liberality  than  the  one,  and 
more  boldness  than  the  other,  contend 
that  literature  alone  exalts  the  female 
character,  and  that  every  step  a  womaa 
mounts  in  the  ladder  of  erudition, 
makes'her  more  eminent  in  excellence: 

"  Victorque  verum  volitare  per  ora." 

Amons-  the  votaries  of  the  third  sect, 
I  am  instructed,  my  Charlotte,  by  the 


Reverend  Divine,  to  enrole  the  name 

of  Sir   H  .    He  began 

life  with  a  determination  to  run  counter  - 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  not  even  to 
exist  on  the  surface  of  that  world,  but  to 
excavate  its  womb  and  reside  in  the  sub- 
terraneous cities  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeia.  But  above  all,  his  determi- 
nation was  to  oppose  the  long  establish- 
ed usage  of  mankind,  in  the  choice  of 
a  wife.  For  he  sighed  when  he  re- 
flected on  the  slavish  subjection  iti 
which  man  detains  his  injured  help- 
mate, in  defiance  of  reason  and  in  con- 
tempt of  humanity  ;  he  burnt  with  all 
the  zeal  of  an  enthusiast  to  fight  the 
battles  of  this  last  and  fairest  work  of 
nature,  and  resolved  to  shew  the  world 
that  he  felt  what  he  expressed,  by 
drawing  some  deserving  female  from 
humble  life  ;  by  providing  her  with 
books  in  all  the  learned  languages,  su- 
perintending her  edocation  with  scru- 


puloiis  anxiety,  and,"  at  ti.e  fit  period, 
leading  her  to  the  altar,  cvowned  with  - 
never  fading  flowers    of  science  and 
learning.    This  philanthropic  scheme,^ 
be  immediately  put  into  the  happiest*' 
execution. 

giy  "\Y  was  a  member  of  the 

Royal  Society,  and  Society  of  Faint- 
ing, Sculpture,  and  Arts,  &c.  at  So- 
merset-House.   To  this  house  of  mis- 
cellaneous fame,  he  had  been  aceus- 
'tomed  to  see  a  lovely  girl  arrive  twice 
a  week  in  the  season^  and  hire  herself 
to  the  students  as  a  model  for  the  naked 
figures ;  they  intended  to  draw  a  Me- 
dician   Venus   of  the  first  order  of 
beauty,  for  which  the  society  proposed 
to  grant  the  highest  honors  .and  pecu- 
niary rewards^ 

The  arrival  of  this  sweet  girl  did 
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not  appear  very  extraordinary  to  Sif 

^  >  because  it  was  customary  for 

the  society  to  select  the  finest  women 
of  the  streets  for  this  species  of  exhi- 
bition, nor  did  he  take  considerable 
notice  of  her  till   he  discovered  that 
she  had  been  bred  a  milk-maid  in  the 
most  obscure  shades  of  ignorance,  and 
yet,  that,  on  coming  to  town,  she  lent 
her  person  to  the  society  with  a  degree 
of  ardour  that  evinced  the  delight  she 
took  in  the  diffusion  aiid  improvemerit  - 
of  the  arts.    This  pleased  Sir  W— — ;  ' 
it  seemed  an  earnest  of  future  literary 
greatness,  and  immediately  determin- 
ed him  to  gain  some  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  damsel,  in  order  to  find 
whether,  at  some   future  period,  she 
was  likely  to  answer  his  matrimonial 
views.    In  a  few   days  he  discover- 
ed her  abode,  offered  his  protection, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that 
she  expressed  an  entire  readiness  to 


submit  to  his  commands  and  to  his 
instruction.  They  accqrdingly  depart- 
ed hand  in  hand. 

,f  The  lovely  Fanny,  for  so  she  was 
called,  immediately  entered  upon  her 
course  of  lectures,  with  an  alacrity 
that  both  surprized  and  gratified  her 
protector.  She  learned  to  read  even 
quicker  than  Madame  de  Genlis's  in- 
fant Prodigies  ;  soon  became  acquaint- 
ed with  a  large  portion  of  English  lite- 
rature; and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
y&ars,  was  mistress  of  music  and  draw- 
ing; and  of  the  French,  Italian,  Spa- 
nish, and.  German  Ian2;ua2;es. 

He  now  considered  the  time  as  hav- 
ing arrived,  which  fate  had  fixed  for 
his  marriage.  Fanny  could  make  no 
objection;  a  licence  v/as  obtained,  and 

Sir  W  and  his  lovely  Fanny  were 

introduced  to  the  public  as  man  and 


wife.  His  pleasures  did  not,  like  that 
of  many  others,  end  with  the  honey- 
moon, but  received  a  daily  accession 
of  light ;  for  surely  no  woman  since  the 
days  of  divine  Ethelreda,  was  ever  pos- 
sessed of  such  rare  and  valuable  virtues. 
The  common  faihnos  of  common  wo- 

men  were  unknown  to  Lady  H  ; 

her  lofty  mind  towered  above  her  sex, 
and  displayed  such  a  collection  of  sin- 
gular endowments,  that  Sir  W 
tobk  her  to  the  Continent,  where  she 
was  considered  the  most  accomplished 
and  adorable  of  her  sex. 

At  Naples,  where  she  long  resided, 
she  was  considered  a  blaze  of  beauty 
and  excellence,  and  it  is  said,  that  the 
King  of  !  But,  my  dear  Char- 
lotte, it  would  be  ungenerous  in  me 
to  pursue  the  Rev.  Chaplain's  ac- 
count. It  would  shock  your  feelings, 
and  revolt  my  mind.    Lady  H 


is  a  charming,  and  1  believe  a  virtuous 
wife.  She  has  been  in  my  company. 
Take  my  opinion  of  her. 

When  woman  passes  through  that 
thorny  path  of  pleasure — foreign  courts, 
without  being  drawn  astray  by  the 
temptations,  which  perpetually  assail 
the  innocent;  our  esteem  and  venera- 
tion ought  ever  to  await  her.  Among 

such,  Lady  H   certainly  claims 

pre-eminence  from  her  splendid  en- 
dowments of  mind,  joined  to  an  un- 
spotted fame ;  for  I  pay  no  regard  to 
any  thing  that  is  said  by  any  of  those 
interested  beings,  who  bask  in  the  sun- 
shine of  courts.  It  is  natural  for  envy 
and  malice  to  persecute  beauty  and 
worth;  and  to  these  alone  I  attribute; 
the  attacks  made  on  her  at.  Naples, 
and  elsewhere.  . 


As  to  the  rest,  nature  has  bestowed 

on  Lady  H  ■  a  majestic  person, 

a  striking  lovely  countenance,  and  a 
fine  melodious  voice ;  the  judgment 
with  which  she  modulates  the  last  of 
these,  has  never  been  excelled,  per- 
haps never  rivalled,  by  any  private 
speaker  or  singer.  The  flexibility  of 
her  features,  the  expression  of  her 
eyes,  and  the  grace  of  her  deportment, 
have  seldom  been  equalled. 

We  were  all  delighted  with  her  so- 
ciety, and  lamented  exceedingly,  when 

Sir  W  —  announced  his  intention 

of  returning  to  Naples,  which  has  long 
been  his  favourite  residence,  and  to 
which  he  was  returning  in  a  diploma- 
tic character.    During  Lady  H  's 

residence  with  us,  she  frequently  con~ 
versed  with  me  on  the  subject  of  my 
intended  marriage  with  the  Marquis  of 
Albion;  v/hom  she  represented  as  one 
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of  the  most  elegant,  accomplished,  and 
amiable  of  men;  but  finding  that  this 
rather  excited  a  painful  sensibility  than 
an  expected  pleasure,  she  dropt  such 
discourses,  and  took  up  topics  uncon- 
nected with  the  wanderings  of  the 
heart,  or  the  dehcacy  of  the  mind.  In- 
deed the  time  was  approaching  when 
I  expected  the  return  of  Algernon ; 
and  this  hope  occupied  and  absorbed 
the  whole  of  my  thoughts.  I  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him,  stating,  "  that 
every  thing  had  succeeded  to  his 
warmest  wish:  that  his  friends  lent 
their  aid  to  all  his  desires;  and  that  he 
was  about  to  return  and  secure  the 
hand  of  his  Caroline,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt  1"  My  Charlotte,  even  now 
this  dreadful  idea  disturbs  me.  I  can= 
not  proceed. 

Adieu, 
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LETTER  XXXV,  -: 

At  the  moment  I  was  deploring  the 
most  my  temporary  separation  from-  -. 
Algernon,  and  looking  forward  at  the  ~ 
utmost   anxiety  to  the   hour  which 
should  restore  him  to  society,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him,  stating,  thaf  ■ 
he  was  on    the  eve  of  embakation, 
and  hoped  soon  to  behold  her  who  was 
dearer  to  him  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  beside,. 

f  ' Several  weeks  elapsed,  my  Charlotte^ 
and  no  Algernon  arrived! — What  a 
painful  interval  to  one  possessing  so 
fond,  so  undisguised  a  heart;  so  timid^ 
and  yet  so  ardent  an  affection ! — Every 
sale  which  blew,  raised  a  storm,  far 


more  violent  in  my  breast. — Nor  was 
sleep  attended  with  its  usual  repose. 
One  horrible  vision,  in  particular,  de- 
serves to  be  perpetually  recorded.  "  I 
dreamt  that  my  residence  was  within 
view  of  the  sea,  and  that  during  the 
raging  of  a  violent  tempest,  a  vessel  in 
distress  hove  in  sight;  and  soon  after 
bilged,  and  was  entirely  wrecked. — I 
hurried  down  to  the  shore,  in  a  state 
little  short  of  frenzy.  I  thought  I 
heard  the  voice,  the  faltering  fainting 
voice  of  Algernon  ! — Overpowered  by 
this  terrible  impression,  I  precipitated 
myself  from  an  elevated  part  of  the 
shore  into  the  waves.  Then,  me- 
thought  the  faithful  Algernon  saved  me 
from  being  entirely  engulphed,  though 
he  was  himself  in  a  state  almost  lifeless-. 
1  woke.  But  so  much  had  the  shock 
affected  my  imagination  and  mental 
powers,  that  I  started  wildly  from  my 
bed,  nor  could  for  a  tinie  convince  my- 
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self  that  I  had  not  seen  him  perish 
with  my  own  eye§. 

In  a  short  time  after,  however,  I 
received  a  letter,  renewing  a  thousand 
protestations  of  everlasting  love;  dwell- 
ing with  transport  on  approaching  feli- 
city, and  fixing  the  day,  the  hour,  and 
the  place,  where  I  was  to  meet  the 
beloved  Algernon !     ,  ' 

It  may  be  supposed  that,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  pleasure,  the  delight  i  de- 
rived from  this  intelligence,  1  antici- 
pated the  happy  concurrences,  and  that 
I  was  at  the  place  where  my  lover 
was  to  alight,  even  some  time  before  I 
could  expect  his  arrival.  My  eye  was 
continually  at  the  window.  At  the 
Jeast  noise  '  it  is  he!  it  is  he!'  lex- 
claimed.  The  moment  horsemen  ap- 
peared, I  was  the  first  to  perceive  them. 
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I  bad  wings — I  flew — with  impatient 
eyes  I  sought  the  object  of  my  wishes* 

'  Where  is  he?  where  is  he?  Is  not 
.  '  Aigernon  with  you  ?'  said   I  to  a 
gentleman  that  approached  me,  with  a 
character  of  sorrow  visible  in  his  face.' 

"  Madam,"  said  he,  "  it  is  my  pro- 
"  vince  to  • — -" 

'  What  !^  interrupted  I,  '  is  he  not 
*  come,  Sir?— he  told  me— he  wrote 
'  me  word — do  say  what  prevents  him 

"  I  am  his  friend.  Madam,  and  I  am 
come  express,"  replied  the  gentleman, 

'  What !'  reiterated  I  again,—*  What, 
'  Sir,  has  he  changed  his  mind? — Does 
'  he  cease  to  love  me? — Does  he  re- 
pent? — Does  his  father  refuse? — Is 
^  he  intimidated  by  danger? — Is  he  no 


*  longerlhe  same ? — You  sigh,  Sir; — ■ 
'  must  I  then  never  be  his? — Speak, 
'  Sir  !~teU  me  !' 

"  Oh  !  Madam,"  returned  the  noble  " 
stranger,  "excuse    that  anxiety  that 
"  makes  me  tremble :  but  do  not  be- 
"  lieve  that  my  friend  is  capable  of 
"  cowardly,  or  dishonorable  conduct — 
u  but  

'  Ah  !  he  is  sick,'  cried  I,  '  I  run,  I 

*  fly— to  succour,  to  behold  him.' 

At  these  words  the  stranger  regarded 
me  with  a  look  of  the  most  extreme 
sensibility.  I  was  nearly  s}>eechiess 
and  immoveable. — '  Ah,  Sir,  I  under- 
'  stand  you  too  well,'  1  at  length  ex- 
claimed, '  he  is  dead  !  he  is  dead  !' 

Good  God  !  Madam,"  interrupted 
he  hastily,  "  no,  Heavens  forbid  he 


"  should  be  dead  !     Heavens  forbid 
"  your  fears  should  be  well  founded ! 
"  No,  your  Algernon  lives  ;  and  lives 
"  to  love  you  with  more  ardour  than 
"  ever;  but  I,  his  friend,  would  not 
"  allow   him    to   approach   yc^ur  fa- 
"  ther's  capital.    It  might  lead  to  a 
"  discovery  of  his  intentions.    I  have 
compelled  him  to  wait  disguised  a 
"  few  leagues  distant.    Here  is  the 
"  letter   entreating    you    to  arrange 
"  your  flight,  and  then  to  repair  with 
"  me  to  the  place  where,  you  both 
"  shall  meet,  never,  it  is  hoped,  to  be 
"separated   more.      Prepare,  then, 
"  Madam,"    pursued    he,    "  prepare 
"  without  delay  ; — your  passion,  1  per- 
"  eeive,  is  equally  ardent  and  recipro- 
«  cal — may   Providence   preserve  it 
"  from  interruption  !" 

You  may  well  be  convinced,  my 
Charlotte,  that  I  suggested  no  difficulty; 


that  I  did  not  delay  a  moment  to  fly 
on  the  wings  of  Jove  to  the  amiable 
Algernon  r  that  I  was  impatient  to 
commence  a  journey  which  was  to 
confirm  the  happiness  of  n^y  life,  and 
that  I  thoug-ht  life  itself  attached  to 
those  ties  of  mafriage  which  can  never 
be  too  clasely  united. 

Having  entered  into  the  particulars 
of  my  retreat,  with  the  interesting 
stranger,  and  formed  a  plan  the  most 
likely  to  be  attended  vvith  success,  F 
returned  to  the  palace,  and  there  aban- 
doned myself  to  the  government  of  the 
most  severe  and  poignant  emotions. 

' .  The  instant  I  saw  my  mother,  my 
mind  was  filled  with  agonizing  peni- 
tence; and  when  I  beheld  my  father, 
whose  views  of  ambition  and  happiness 
I  was  about  to  frustrate,  I  thought  my 
heart  vt'ould  break  for  bringing  him  to 


'  I,  ■  " 

the  grave  with  sorrow  and  disap- 
pointment, in  short,  all  was  confu- 
sion within  my  breast:  every  thing 
tended  to  bewilder  my  imagination, 
and  to  induce  me  at  the  same  time,  to 
sacrifice  all  the  moral  obligations  of 
the  mind. 

I  was  not,  however,  ignorant  how 
long  and  how  happily  1  enjoyed  the 
sunshine  of  parental  tenderness;  but  the 
recollection  of  its  beams  could  cheer 
me  no  longer.  I  was  insensible  to 
every  warmth  but  what  emanated  from 
Algernon's  love,  and  considered  no 
obligation  so  binding  as  the  promise  I 
had  made  of  uniting  myself  to  him  for 
life.    ^  ■ 

And  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  I 
entertained  for  him  so  sincere,  so  sa- 
cred an  affection  ?  He  was  educated  ■ 
with  a  brother  tenderly  beloved.  I 
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saw  the  youth,  under  my  father's  pro- 
tection, increase  in  stature  and  in 
knowledfre.  I  saw  him  most  loved 
and  most  praised.  He  stood  high  in 
the  world's  estimation.  I  was  satisfied 
that  to  none  more  deserving  could  I 
render  so  dear  a  gift  as  my  heart — and 
dear  it  was  to  the  gentle  Algernon- 
He  had  placed  his  affections  upon  me 
long  before  he  dared  to  hope  for  my 
concurrence.  Nor  had  he  long  to  plead ; 
I  soon  confessed  with  virgin  hesitation, 
while  the  blush  of  timid  modesty  man- 
tled in  crimson  hue  upon  my  cheek, 
that  my  heart  was  his,  and  that  the 
nuptial  tie,  in  spite  of  destiny,  should 
join  our  hands,  as  love  had  united 
our  hearts. 

Bdt  why  do  I  weary  you  with  re=. 
flections?  Rather  let  me  hasten  to  in- 
form you,  that  I  made  every  necessary 
arrangement  for  my  flight,  and  appoint- 
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«d  the  hour,  &c.  in  which  I  should 
confide  myself  to  the  escort  of  L — d 
E— d  F —  G — — d,  who  was  the  friend 
introduced  to  me  for  this  purpose  by 
the  beloved  Algernon. — Too  much 
^^xhausted  to  enter  into  such  interest- 
ing particulars  at  the  close  of  so  long  a 
letter,  I  must  turn  your  attention  to 
the  next  communication  of 

Caroline. 
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LETTER  XXXVI.  - 

In  compliance  with  the  arrange- 
ments I  had  entered  into  with  L — d 

£  d  F: —  G  d,  I  abandoned 

the  place  of  my  birth  and  the  graves 
of  my  father,  and  met  him  at  the  time 
and  situation  previously  marked  out. 
Oppressed  as  1  then  was  with  a  thou- 
sand terrors,  I  was  in  no  state  to  mark 
aught  that  passed.  The  clock  had  just 
struck  midnight, and, clingingin speech- 
less agitation  to  my  fearless  deliverer,  I 
trembled  in  silence  for  the  moment 
that  I  should  fcehold  Algernon,  and 
.breathe  a  more  vivifying  air. 

Never!  my  Charlotte,  never!  no 
never,  shall  1  forget  that  instant  when 


I  passed  the  last  door  that  surrender- 
ed me  to  liberty.  Though  my  heart 
bounded  with  joy,  yet  every  limb 
trembled,  as  with  an  ague,  and  I  hung 
heavy  on  the  arm  of  L — d  E — — d, 
whose  unshaken  nerves  and  dauntless 
mien  showed  that  his  soul  felt  none  of 
that  terror  which  appalled  mine. — ■ 
With  one  hand  he  supported  me  ;  with 
the  other  he  grasped  his  sword. 

.■  In  this  manner  we  reached  a  house 
where  I  was  to  assume  the  garb  of  an 
English  youth,  and  then  proceed  on 
horseback  to  the  concealment  of  my 
lover.  Scarce  could  I  maintain  my 
seat,  so  much  did  the  appearances  of 
every  thing,  and  the  reverberation  of 
every  sound,  threaten  and  terrify  me. 
How  quick  throbbed  my  bosom,  when 
I  found  myself  without  the  view  of  the 
palace;  but  the  sense  of  danger  I  knew 
not  yet  to  encounter,  and  the  agonizing 
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apprehensions  my  fancy  framed,  damp- 
ed,  or  blotted  every  joy ;  and,  to  aug- 
ment the  bitter  ingredients  of  my  cup, 
I  soon  understood  that  the  place  of  Al- 
gernon's retreat,  was  more  distant  than 
I  was  given  to  apprehend.  We  reach- 
ed it,  however,  by  sun-rise,  but  would 
have  gained  it  much  sooner  had  not 

L — d  E-  d  deemed  it  prudent  to 

take  a  circuitous  forest  path  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  more  frequented  and  public 
road.  o 

,  .■  V   -'  .  ■^^ 

J  Sick  at  beart  with  fear,  1  had  sunk 
to  the  earth  on  alighting  from  my  horse  ; 
but  Algernon  came  to  my  support,  and, 
with  a  dear  embrace,  in  honied  words 
poured  iu  the  soothing  bairn  of  hope, 
which,  like  aliment  to  those  that  pe- 
rish, restored  a  portion  of  my  wasted 
strength,  and  cheered  my  drooping 
spirits.  The  state  of  anxious  terror  in 
which  1  was,  began  to  subside,  and  after 
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B  hasty  repast  and  two  hours  repose,  I 
took  a  new  and  renovated  departure.  ' 

After  some  time  of  uninterrupted 
travel,  Algernon  pointed  out  to  me  at 
a  distance,  a  hill  on  which  stood  a  tem- 
ple where  he  intended  to  make  his  first 
halt.  Adorned  with  columns  of  res- 
plendent white  marble,  it  rose  from  the 
'bosom  of  a  laurel  grove,  toward  the 
azure  vault  of  Heaven  ;  be3'ond  the 
grove  the  view  was  lost  in  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  £Bther.  It  was  mid-d_ay.  The 
sand  was  scorching  hot,  and  the  sun 
darted  its  rays  so  directly  on  our  heads, 
that  the  shadov/s  of  the  locks  of  hair, 
which  covered  our  foreheads,  extended 
over  the  whole  face.  The  panting  rep- 
tile dragged  himself  with  pain  among 
the  ferns  that  bordered  our  path.  Our 
people  preserved  a  dead  silence.  No 
sound  was  heard,  save  that  of  the  grass- 
hopper chirping  amidst  the  meadow's 
F  2 
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sprmging  herbs.  At  each  step  tliere 
rose  acloudof  dust,  to  inflame  the  eyes, 
and  parch  the  lips.    .  -  : 

i  .  Thus  we  labored  on,  oppressed  by 
fear  and  languor;  but  soon  increased 
our  pace  when  we  saw  before  us  on 
the  border  of  our  path  some  high  and 
spreading  trees.  This  shade  was  dark 
as  night.  Seized  with  pious  gratitude 
and  awe,  we  entered  the  grove,  and 
there  inhaled  a  most  refreshing  breeze. 
This  delicious  place  aflforded,  at  once, 
all  that  could  flatter  every  sense.  The 
tufted  trees  enclosed  a  verdant  spot, 
watered  by  a  pure  and  gelid  stream. 
The  branching  shadows  of  the  trees 
trembled  in  the  channel ;  and  the  wild 
rose,  jessamine,  and  mulberry,  twined 
in  rich  clusters  round  their  trunks.  A 
bubbling  spring  rose  from  the  foot  of  a 
monument,  surrounded  by  honey-suc- 
kles, the  sickly  willow,  and  the  creeping 
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ivy.  '  O  God!  my  Algernon  1'  I  cried, 
'  how  enchanting  is  this  place  !  my  soul 

*  venerates  the  beneficent  hand  that 
'  planted  these  delightfal  shades.  His 
'  ashes  here,  perhaps,  repose.  See  those 
'  characters  that  appear  through  the 
'  branches  of  the  honey-suckle  on  the 
'  front  of  the  tomb.  They  perhaps 
'  may  tell  us  who  it  was  vouchsafed 
'  this  solace  for  the  weary  traveller.  On 
'  saying  these  words,  I  turned  aside 
'  the  branches,  and  read  as  follows — 

"  Here  rest  the  ashes  of  a  Hasburgb, 
whose  life  was  one  continued  series  of 
boundless  glory  and  bounteous  deeds." 

*  The  tomb  of  my  grandfather!'  ex- 
claimed I,  '  Oh  !  Algernon  !  this  is 
'  too  much  to  bear.  I  remember  he 
'  loved  me  with  the  tenderest  solicitude  : 

*  I  was  filled  with  veneration  for  his 
'  very  name  :  must  I !  ah,  must  I !  be- 
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*  fore  the  evening  sun,  turnmyb&Ck 
'  upon  his  grave,  and  leave  his  viretched 

*  descendant   to  shed  unavailing  tears 

*  for  the  conduct  of  a  Hasburgh  and  a 

*  daughter  ?' — I  was  faint.  "  Rest  your^ 
"  self,  my  Caroline,^'  said  Algernon, 
"  rest  yourself  beneath  these  cooling 

shades." — He  sat  down  by  me,  after 
looking  a  long  time  at  me,  with  a  gra- 
cious smile,  vet  with  eves  in  which  the 
tear  trembled,  he  continued: 

"  Car^iline,  my  love,  your  candour^ 
"  your  cares,  your  sensibility,  all,  all 
"  delight  me.  Believe  me,  I,  too, 
"  honor  the  memory  of  my  parents, 
"  Your  mother  is  full  of  benevolence 
"  and  virtue.  Your  father  is  the  first 
"general  of  the  age:  and  this  tomb 
"  contains  the  ashes  of  a  man,  amiable- 
"  and  beneficent,  magnanimous  and 
"  grand— may  his  posterity  be  for  ever  • 
"  blessed  ! — But  what  do  1  say  ?  Am 


^  I  not  calling  down  curses  upon  that 
"  posterity  ?  am  I  not  the  instrument 
"  of  its  degradation  and  disgrace  ?  Ca» 
«  roline  !  why  did  1  love  thee  ?  Bom 
"  in  indigence,  why  did  1  aspire  to  the 
hand  of  a  Princess  ?"    :  ■■  t  \ 

His  voice  faltered,  my  hand  fell  from 
his  ;  he  was  about  to  rise.  1  trembled, 
blushed— yet  detained  him  by  my  side. 
He  again  took  my  hand,  and  again  his 
voice  died  upon  his  lips.  My  head 
reclined  upon  his  breast  which  I  be» 
dewed  with  tears.  -  . 

*  Oh  Algernon,'  said  I,  '  forgive  yout 
«  Caroline !  She  loves  you,  but  the  idea 
■  '  of  never  again  walking  beneath  these 
'  shades,  or  of  beholding  the  blessed 
'  tomb  they  protect,  makes  her  neglect 
'  her  lover,  and  pour  forth  all  the  sor- 
*  rows  of  lier  heart.  Precious  relics, 
F  4 


*  pleasing  shades,  transparent  fountain/ 
exclaimed  I,  ♦  Farewell !  farewell  P 

On  this  repetition  Algernon  and  I 
rose  as  if  directed  by  one  sudden  im- 
pulse, and  filled  with  the  divine  sensa-" 
tions  of  love,  piety,  and  gratitude,  we 
directed  our  steps  to  where  L~d  E— d 
had  more  than  once  invited  us  to  par- 
take of  the  rurai  repast  which  he  had 
prepared  with  ah  the  attentions  and 
solicitude  which  distinguished  the  dis- 
interested friend.— Excuse  this  abrupt 
close — I  am  too  weary  to  proceed. 

'*    "  ,  Caroline; 
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f        LETTER   XXXVIL       '  v' 

The  rose  of  the  spring  of  life  and 
health  having  been  restored  to  my 
cheek  by  the  refreshment  and  repose 
which  I  derived  from  my  stay  in  the 
grove  of  the  temple,  we  prepared  to 
travel  under  the  sable  veil  of  night ; 
and  left  the  delicious  retreat  with  hearts 
occupied  by  various  and  contending 
sensations.  Tears  of  sympathy  and  ten« 
derness  bedewed  my  cheek. — Algernoa 
perceived  them.  "  You  weep,  my  Ca- 
"  roline,"  he  said,  fixing  his  eyes  ten- 
derly upon  me.  "  What  is  there  ia 
"  your  heart  that  can  make  them 
*'  flow         •       ■        V  . 

I  wiped  the  drops  from  my  cheeks, 
but  my  eyes  still  filled  with  fresh 

F  5 
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tears,  and  I  turned  them  back  to  the 
tomb  of  my  grandfather.  Algernon 
understood  the  appeal,  and  I  could 
read  in  his  countenance  that  his  mind 
was  as  much  affected  as  if  I  had  uttered 
. volum^es,  s:h.  • 

"  There  is  no  pain,  my  Caroline," 
said  he,  after  a  pause  eminently  expres- 
sive, "but  what  we  can  diminish  by 

the  contemplation  of  our  hopes  and 
"  of  our  affections  ;  nor  is  there  any 
.  "  pleasure  can  equal  that  we  feel,  after 
"  performing  the  sacred  rites  which 
"  are  destined  to  unite  us.  The  bright 
"  radiance  of  the  morn  ;  the  mellowed 
.  "  light  of  the  setting  sun,  the  moon 
"  that  now  pierces  through  the  obscu- 
*'  rity  of  the  night,  the  grave  which  you 
/'abandon,  the  country  to  which  you 

belong,  the  parents  to  whom  you 
"  owe  your  birth,  all  fill  the  heart  with 

delicious  sensations.  But  that,  which 
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"  love  Inspires— O,  my  Caroline,  it  is 
"  far  more  delicious  !"  ^  ^ 

Alas  !  my  child,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
tell  you  that  my  heart  assented  to  all 
he  said  ;  it  began  to  pant  in  my  bosom, 
ihouoh  it  caused  the  words  to  hang 
upon  my  lips.         ,      ,  :^,>  j.  ;;  :    ;  .- 

In  this  manner  we  continued  to  pur- 
sue the  early  part  of  our  nocturnal  jour- 
ney.   Algernon   ridmg   close   to  my 
side,  and  L— d  E-—  attending  to  the 
conduct  and  security  of  his  friends  and 
party  :  the  whole  being  led  by  a  trusty 
guide,  who  professed   to  know  the 
passes  and  defiles  of  the  rnountainous 
country  through  which  prudence  di- 
rected us  to  pursue  the  principal  part 
of  the  remainder  of  our  way.  But 
Night's  dusky  shadows  had  for  a  few 
hours  only  spreai  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  when  we  had  the  mortificatioa 


to  discover  the  fallibility  of  our  guidf. 
In  short,  the  sun  had  not  long  hid  its 
kvstre  behind  the  western  hills,  before 
we  lost  our  road,  and  had  to  make  our 
way  between  craggy  hollow  places, 
rugged  rocks,  and  narrow  shelves,  or  to 
mount  up  the  steep  acclivities  of  those 
mountainous  regions  which  form  tlie 
north-west  boundary  of  my  father's  ex- 
tensive domains.  , 

;  In  a  march  so  toilsome  and  tedious, 
our  progress  was  perpetually  retarded 
by  almost  inaccessible  declivities  and 
rocky  sedges,  scarce  rendering  space  or 
foot-hold  to  our  horses.  Slow  and 
cautious  as  is  the  sluggish  snail  in  its 
movements,  we  proceeded  onward. 
Sometimes  a  huge  precipitous  clilT  op- 
posed a  vast  front,  and  denied  an  ave- 
nue ;  at  other  times  immense  chasms  of 
prodigious  depth,  presented  themselves 
to  the  affrighted  sight»    Which  ever 
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way  we  turned,  difficulties  innume- 
rable still  sprung  up ;  and,  as  soon  as 
one  obstacle  was  surmounted,  another 
appeared  to  exercise  the  patience  or  to 
appal  the  mind. 

Faint,  and  exhausted  with  unavail- 
ing labour  and  solicitude,  we  agreed  to 
halt  for  the  night.  The  party  agreed 
to  this  welcome  order,  with  heart-felt 
alacrity,  and  stretched  their  weary 
length  under  the  shelter  of  the  hanging 
rock.         :  li-T;  '        ;;r~r,;.".  "i't 

Seated  on  a  projecting  eminence, 
Algernon  and  I  endeavoured  to  mitigate 
the  sense  of  our  situation,  and  to  avert 
the  apprehensions  of  further  calamit}^ 
Fortunately  for  us,  as  we  rested  the 
moon  shone  with  the  utmost  splendor, 
^nd  afforded  us  lio;ht  to  view  the  wild 
beauty  of  the  prospect.  It  was  closed 
on  every  side  with  rugged  precipices  of 
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dark  and  forlorn  hue,  broken  into  vast 
chasnfis  ;  dark  cliflfs,  whose  shelving  pin- 
nacles were  clothed  with  many  tall 
pines;  and  projecting  crags,  shagged 
with  bushes  and  brambles,  rendered 
more  terrible  with  the  remains  of  decay- 
ed trees  blasted  by  the  lightning  of  the 
Heavens!  V'^.t^;'!''-'' 

From  the  midst  of  these  precipices 
appeared  an  impetuous  torrent  dashing 
over  broken  rocks  from  one  precipice 
to  another:  foaming,  it  swiftly  darted 
over  its  precipitous  channel,  alternately 
appearing  and  disappearing  as  it  wound 
its  rapid  course  among  the  rocks ;  some, 
whose  bleak  brows  were  wholly  bare, 
and  some,  whose  every  hollow  and 
crag  was  thickly  covered  with  the 
lucid  heaih  and  grey  furze.    ,    ,  ,  , 

It  was,  my  Charlotte,  the  still  and 
lonely  hour  of  midnight,  and  not  a 
sound,  save  the  distant  and  continual 
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murmurs  and  torrents,  as  it  fell  from 
rock  to  rock,  reverberating  the  sound 
in  the  hollows  of   the    worn  cWff^, 
through  which    its   unwearied  wave, 
beating  perpetually,  had  formed  a  pas- 
sage,   disturbed    the  general  silence. 
The  wind  was  hushed  into  a  gentle 
breeze,  which  sighed  amid  the  leaves 
of  the  lofty  pines  that  grew  up  the 
craggy  mountain's  sides*    The  moon 
rode  hioh  in  the  vault  of  Heaven  ;  its 
lustre  shining  on  the  grey  rocks,  and 
dancing  on  the  rushing  waters,  added 
to  the  wild  romantic  appearance  of  the 
place.    Its  unbroken  solitude  and  lone- 
ly situation  inspired  a  solemn  awe,  and 
rendered  the  circumstances  under  which 
we  were  placed  at  once  terrific  and 
interesting.  . 

Wearied,  however,  with  the  extreme 
toil  which  I  endured  since  my  flight 
from  the  palace,  and  somewhat  soothed 
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by  the  reviving  conversation  of  the  be- 
loved Algernon,  I  gradually  sunk  upon 
his  breast,  and  without  slumbering,  en- 
joyed the  repose  of  slumber.  .  o  .^-  v 

-  While  I  was  in  this  state,  Algernon 
kept  anxiously  awake,  and  thinking  me 
insensible  in  sleep,  uttered  over  me, 
in  a  low  voice,  the  following  apostro- 
phe, which  merit  perpetually  to  be  re- 
membered. «»' 

■  "  May  thy  slumbers  be  tranquil,  O 
my  Caroline !  and  refreshing  as  the 
morning  breeze.  Rest  gently  on  my 
bosom,  as  the  drops  of  dew  repose  upon 
the  leaves  of  the  lily,  when  the  breath 
of  morn  aoitates  the  flowers.  How 
soft,  how  sweet  are  the  slumbers  of 
innocence !  .  .  : 

"  Descend  from  Heaven,  sweet 
dreams !  You  that  attend  the  lovely 
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train  of  sports  and  mirth,  descend  on 
Cynthia's  rays,  and  hover  round  my 
Caroline.  Present  to  her  mind  nought 
but  smihng  plains,  green  pastures,  peace 
and  content  in  the  simple  cottage  of 
Algernon! 

"  Let  her  think  she  hears  a  concert 
of  the  sweetest  flutes,  resounding  in  the 
pleasant  valley  of  my  father.  Or,  may 
she  seem  to  bathe  in  his  limpid  stream, 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  jessamines  and 
woodbines,  which  I  planted,  and  where 
she  can  be  beheld  by  none,  except  the 
birds  that  fly  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
sing  for  her  alone  !    ^  .-ri 

"  Sweet  dreams!  conduct  her  to 
the  groves  on  Shannon's  banks,  where 
flowers  are  interwoven  with  perpetual 
verdure.  There,  let  the  little  loves 
pursue  and  play  around  her,  as  bees 
about  the  new-blown  rose.    Let  one 
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present  lier  with  fruit,  another  witFr 
flowers,  while  some  of  the  lovely  group 
wave  garlands  with  their  wings,  and 
diffuse  around  her  the  sweetest  odours. 

"  Within  the  grove  let  the  God  ©f 
Love  appear ;  but  without  his  arrow  or 
his  quiver,  lest  he  alarm  her  timid  in- 
nocence. Let  him  be  adorned  only 
with  the  charms  of  his  enchanting 
youth.  Let  her  seem  to  sport  with  his 
graces:  let  her  call  him  her  companion^ 
and  her  brother,  and  fear  not  to  reveal 
to  him  her  love  for  Algernon  I 

Yes,  sweet  dreams,  dei^n  at  lasfe 
to  present  to  her  my  image.  Let  her 
see  me  languish  at  her  feet,  and,  with 
down-cast  eyes,  say,  in  flattering  ac- 
cents, that  for  her  I  live— that  for  her  I 
die.  Ah  1  at  this  dream,  may  a  sigh 
heave  her  bosom  !  may  she  then  blusb 
amd  smile  upon  me  !"  .  ,  ^,  ^.^ 
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He  bad  no  sooner  concluded  his 
beautiful  apostrophe,  than  I  destroyed 
the  sweet  delusion,  by  shewing  that  I 
was  awake,  and  by  exclaiming 

I 

"  Sweeter  thy  song^,  Algernon  !  than  the  rill 
"  Which  rolls  its  music  down  this  rocky  hilU' 

'  1  have  heard  your  words, — they 
are  sweet  as  honey  from  the  lips  dis- 
tilled.' 

The  moon  brightened  my  counte- 
nance, as  he  saw  that  I  regarded  him 
with  a  gentle  smile ;  he  saw  a  vivid 
blush  glow  upon  my  cheek.  He  press- 
ed me  with  ardour  to  his  breast;  i 
felt  confused.  A  wild  and  sudden  af- 
fright visited  my  senses.  I  grew  pale  ; 
withdrew  from  his  arms  ;  shunned  his 
looks  ;  his  eyes  seemed  to  brighten 
with  doubtful  joys;  the  posture,  the 
ph^ccj  the  youth,  all  served  to  corxfirm 
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my  fears  ; — oppress'd  with  shame,  with 
dmvncast  looks,  and  silent  anguish 
streaming  down  my  face,  I  had  only 
power  to  say,  O,  Algernon  !  leave  me, 
leave  m,e.  Be  not  false  to  thy  vows,  a 
traitor  to  thy  flame  !  Respect  the  inno- 
cence of  the  unfortunate  Caroline  I 

With  what  pitying  attention  did  he 
hear  me  speak!  With  what  melting  in- 
spiration did  he  touch  my  heart!  With 
what  sweet  persuasion  did  he  infuse  the 
balm  of  hope  and  confidence  into  iBy 
alarmed  breast !  With  vi'hat  delicacy 
did  he  Remove  my  fears  !  With  what 
solicitude  did  he  again  invite  me  to  re- 
pose in  his  protecting  arms  I 

•  Encouraged  by  a  conviction  of  his 
integrity,  and  occupied  only  with  the 
pleasures  of  a  guiltless  love,  I  niade 
no  shew  of  affected  resistance ;  but, 
wearied  with  toil  and  contending  sen- 
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sations,  committed  myself  to  his  pro- 
tection, and  in  a  short  time  fell  to  rest 
upon  his  honorable,    though  heaving 
,1breast.  ;  .;,  " 

But  repose  was  denied  met  I  was 
liaunted  by  unpleasant  dreams,  and 
frightful  visions !  Algernon  watched 
me  like  a  guardian  angel — he  soothed 
me  as  I  started,  he  wiped  away  the 
tears  that  bedewed  my  cheeks — my 
broken  sighs  awakened  all  his  fears, — 
•he  felt  I  was  unhappy — his  limbs 
trembled  with  their  burthen — I  awoke. 

Oh  !  my  Charlotte,  the  refined  and 
virtuous  passion  we  entertained  for 
«ach  other,  deserved— not  condemna- 
tion, but  applause.  It  was  a  primitive 
love;  a  dignified  tenderness;  an  affec- 
tion natural  to  honest  minds;  such  as 
was  held  in  esteem  in  this  countrj^ 
before  B  ^  gallantry  lost  itg  ge- 
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Yiuine  lustre  and  innocence,  in  the  disso=  , 
lute  manners  of  a  neighbouring  nation, 
which  has,  unfortunately,  succeeded  in  . 
the  corruption  of  its  pleasures,  morals,  | 
and  politics*  1 

!     ■-     ■  „-    '"4:'     '    •  •  : 

J-   And  it  isso  very  rare  to  find,  amongf^t 

the  people  of  fashion  in  E  — ,  a  pair, 

-who  have  any  true  relish  for  the  elegant 
delights  of  a  chaste,  mutual,  and  dis- 
interested love,  that  1  question  much 
whether  the  passion  which  existed  be- 
tween  Algernon  and  me,  will  be  cre- 
dited.   Ever  since  the  generality  of 
the  men  are  turned  libertines,  and  the  ^ 
most  part  of  women  coquettes,  genuine 
love  is,  in  a  manner,  banished  out  of 
life;  and  marriage  is,  in  effect,  only  a  ,. 
mere  legal  contract  to  live  at  variance 
under  the  same  roof.  .  . 

But,  let  the  world  enjoy  its  opinion  ! 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  continue  to  state 
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t©  you  all  the  particulars  of  my  extra- 
ordinary flight,  and  I  shall  only  ob- 
serve, that  I  would  not  for  worlds,  be 
that  person  who  can  neither  believe 
«or  enjoy  the  narrative.  But  it  is  now 
late,  and  I  am  so  wearied  by  this  long 
letter,  that  it  must  content  you  to 
know,  that  as  Algernon  and  I  resumed 
our  serenity,  we  passed  the  remainder 
of  the  night  in  the  softest  manner;  in 
whispering  the  tenderest  things;  in 
making  the  most  engaging  vows;  and 
in  swearing  the  most  unalterable  fide- 
lity:  perhaps,  too,  in  saying  what  pru- 
dent women  might  deem  dangerous,  and 
what  vicious  women  would  not  have 
honesty  to  avo  w,  or  confidence  to  re- 
Teal.  That  is,  I  told  my  Algernon  that 
I  loved  him  ;  that  I  should  never  love 
any  but  him  ;  that  I  indulged  my  heart 
in  no  pleasure,  but  the  fond  idea  of 
becoming  his  wife,  of  reposing  upon 
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his  breast,  and  revealing  to  him  every 

latent  merit  I  might  discover  in  his 

character.    Adieu,  my  child,  for  the 

present,  adieu.    ^'^^>-  ■ 
..■  —  '  - .  ,         ■■■■■  .-  -.J .".  ^ 

'     *   '  Caroline. 
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LETTER  XXXVIII. 

Amusing  the  hours,  my  Charlotte, 
in  the  jnanner  described  to  you  in  my 
last,  and  admiring  at  the  same  time 
the  wild  beauties  of  nature  in  the  de- 
solate country  where  he  reposed,  Al- 
gernon started;  and,  bending  forward, 
thought  he  perceived  the  deficient  light 
of  the  night  supplied  by  an  artificial  il- 
lumination in  a  distant  part  of  the 
route  we  had  traversed  the  preceding 
day.  ■"  ■■■  ' 

Alas  !  his  conjecture  was  but  too 
correct ;  the  darkness  of  the  valley  was 
dispersed  by  the  bright  blaze  of  torch- 
es, and  voices  were  heard,  and  people 
discovered  as  if  searching  about  the 
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f  •cTcs,  and  looking  for  some  persons,  or 
for  some  object,  with  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary degree  of  impatience  and  solici- 
tude. 

With  the  fervid  intellect  and  inven- 
tive genius  of  a  woman,  I  considered 
these  appearances  as  supernatural.  In 
proportion  as  this  idea,  excited  by  the 
sublimity  of  the  refracted  lights,  and 
TeverberatioD  of  voices,  gained  upon 
me,  I  was  the  more  distant  from  the 
true  knowledge  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  to  pursue  me.  I  thought 
of  nothing  but  of  apparitions  ;  and,  as 
the  light  of  the  torches  glanced  and 
flashed  before  my  eyes,  I  clung  to  the 
arm  of  Algernon,  and  looked  to  him 
for  the  interpretation  of  such  singular 
phaenomena. 

He  made  no  reply,  that  I  can  remem- 
ber, to  my  enquiries  :  but  never  shall  I 
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forget  the  awful  solemnity  of  his  man- 
ner and  appearance.  With  an  endear- 
ing tenderness,  he  disengaged  himself 
from  my  arms,  and  looked  silently 
upon  his  sword,  which  he  drew  from 
his  scabbard. 

The  mists  and  clouds  in  which  I 
was  involved,  instantly  vanished.  I 
understood  by  this  appeal,  that  we 
were  pursued ;  that  the  Heaven  of  Hea- 
vens had  withdrawn  its  protection  from 
me;  and  that  I  was  the  author  of  a 
combination  of  evils,  under  which  Al- 
gernon must  unavoidably  perish. 

r 

However,  I  assumed  courage  to  wit- 
ness the  event,  or  rather  took  courasre 
from  the  intrepidity  and  confidence 
which  appeared  to  reign  over  the  mind 
and  imagination  of  Algernon. 

G  2 
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Never  did  I  behold  him  so  patient 
and  resigned,  so  cool  and  determinate. 
He  appeared  like  one  waiting  the  io3ue 
of  an  impdrtant  epocTi,  but  not  of  an 
expected  calamity.  He  appeared  a  be- 
ing of  superior  order,  who  leaves  on 
the  mind  a  stability  and  permanent 
character  of  security  and  courage,  which 
is  never  acquired  in  the  presence  of  the 
vulgar  part  of  mankind.  In  short,  he 
seemed  to  rise  to  sublimity  ;  to  soar 
above  himself  ;  or  to  ascend  to  a  height 
far  above  all  others. 

But  the  courage  of  Algernon  was  not 
Jthe  only  subject  of  my  admiration.  As 
'  the  lights   approached,   he  told  me 
'  briefly,  that  he  was  convinced  we  were 
'  pursued,  and,  in  exhorting  me  to  reso- 
lution, he  employed  a  vigour  of  intel- 
lect, to  which  difficulties  were  temp- 
tations  that  awakened  all  his  powers; 
that  made  him  elevate  himself  to  every 
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exfgence,  yet  without  presumption  or 
unworthiness;  and  that  disposed  him 
to  meet  the  decrees  of  heaven,  without 
amazement,  terror,  or  confusion. 

During  the  interval  of  these  observa- 
tions, the  amiable  L— d  E  d  was 

indefatigable.  He  placed  the  strength 
of  his  party  at  the  pass,  through  v/hich 
he  presumed  the  pursuers  intended  to 
proceed ;  and  he  placed  sentinels  at 
such  places  as  appeared  capable  of  ac- 
cess, leaving  me  to  the  protection  of 
Algernon,  and  in  a  spot  the  most  likely 
to  preserve  us  concealed. 

These  precautions  were  not  of  long- 
avail.  The  unbroken  solitude  and 
lone  situation  we  were  in,  was  soon 
converted  into  a  scene  of  uproar  and 
blood. 


I  started ;  and  direcfed  Algernon's 
attention  to  a  spot  where  he  discerned 
the  figure  of  a  soldier  nraove  in  the  dark . 
shade  of  the  vast  chasm,  from  whence^ 
the  projecting  brow  of  the  rock  on 
wtiich  Vv'e  sa4  arose.  The  figure  soon 
emerged  from  the  dfirkened  chasm  on 
a  part  where  the  moon-beams,  shining 
between  the  trees,  that  waved  in  the 
breeze  upon  the  surrounding  crags, 
gave  light  to  note  the  figure  as  it  glided 
onward,  and  vanished  in  the  strong  and 
gloomy  masses  of  shade  the  cliffs  above 
cast  over  the  rugged  declivities  that 
wound  between  them.  At  every  turn 
we  eagerly  followed  it  with  our  eyes; 
and  when  the  rocks  hid  it  from  our 
sight,  we  remained  in  silent  suspemce 
till  it  emerged  again. 

■  I  must  confess  to  you,  my  Charlotte, 
although  Algernon  appeared  composed, 
and  insensible  to  every  object  bwt  to  me, 


whom  he  endeavoured  to  support,  for- 
tify, and  encourage,  yet  was  my  mind- 
filled  with  consternation  and  horror. 
And  this  spirit  of  credulity  and  super- 
stition, was  in  no  small  degree  aug- 
mented by  the  many  marvellous  sto^ 
ries,  strange  and  monstrous  fancies, 
wbich  I  remembered  to  have  heard 
told  of  the  part  of  the  country  in  which 
we  were  placed,    1  again  believed  all 
the   imaginary  tales,   related  for  the 
amusement  of  my  early  youth,  and  I 
hung  upon  Algernon  with  a  rooted  per» 
suasion,  that  the  hill  and  the  dale,  and 
all  around  us,  were  the  nightly  haunts 
of  supernatural  existents.    With  secret 
dread  and  uneasiness,  I  watched  the 
re-appearanee  of  the  figure,  or  rather, 
with  trembling  horror  I  every  instant 
expected  its  immediate  approach.  We 
beard  steps  :  my  perturbation  increas- 
ed.  Algernon  strovef4;o  embolden  me, 
•  •  ■  G  4f     '  ■  - 


■  ^'Be  valiant-hearted,  my  Carofine," 
said  he,  "  and  above  all,  my  lovely 
friend,  suppress  that  superstitious  awe 
which  arises  out  of  the  melancholy  so- 
litude and  extraordinary  appearances 
that  surround  us.  But,  believe  me, 
there  is  nothing  more  than  human  in 
these  appearances,  and,  as  you  perceive 
the  lights  are  now  all  vanished,  and  the 
voices  and  figures  no  longer  to  be  seen 
or  heard,  it  is  probable,  that,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  day,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
pursue  our  journey  without  interrup- 
tion, and  that  the  peace  and  blessings 
of  Heaven  may  once  again  descend 
upon  our  heads.  Observe,  my  love, 
how  solitary  !  how  silent !" 

■■  While  thus  speaking,  our  hearing 
was  of  a  sudden  invaded  with  the  noise 
of  numerous  and  unintelligible  sounds. 
But  silence  again  prevailed.  We  listen- 
eti; — ^^elBOthing, save  the  distant  mur-. 


murings  of  the  waters  falling  over  the 
rocks,  was  to  be  heard.  We  looked  anx- 
iously  around  ;  still  did  not  any-thing 
meet  the  sight,  except  dark  and  desolate 
rocks,  that  rose,  as  I  before  observed, 
in  a  vast  sweep,  cleft  into  many  rugged 
chasms,  from  the  spot  where  we  stood. 
We  examined  the  declivities,  and  found 
them  so  rugged  and  steep  as  to  preclude 
all  ascent  or  descent  among  them. 

Alas  !  we  were  deceived.    Our  ears 
were   again  assailed  by  the  voice  of 
many  persons  in  the  apparent  act  of 
instantaneous   approach.    The  figure, 
also^  suddenly  re-appeared.    He  rose, 
from  an  unexplored  avenue  among  the 
rocks,  and  elevating  a  torch  above  his 
head,  its  rays  struck  on  the  situation 
where  we  stood,  and  exposed  us  to  his 
observation,  and  himself  to  our  asto- 
nishment.    He  stood  a  moment  in 
anxious  deliberation,  and  then,  witU 
G  6     '  ■  ■       - "  . 
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an  agitated  and  hollow  voice,  cdled  on 
oie  thrice  by  name-  >; 

,  "  Caroline!  Caroline  !  !  Caroline! ! !" 

■  The  deep  and  awful  tone  in  loud 
echoes  reverberated  over  the  hills  and 
dales,  and,  sinking  in  the  distant  air, 
all  became  silent  for  an  instant,  as  be- 
fore. 

'  To  my  ears  the  voice  sounded  more 
than  human,  and  I  shrunk  involuntarily 
on  my  knees,  holding  x^lgemon  by  the 
hand.  But  what  was  my  terror  and 
disrr^ay,  when  other  lights  and  other 
figures  filled  the  scene  ;  when  cries  and 
imprecations  were  heard ;  when  the 
clashii.g  of  swords  and  the  report  o£ 
pistols  rent  the  skies ;  and  when  Al- 
gernon rushed  from  my  grasp,  plunged 
into  the  bo^cm  of  the  fight,  and  Mi 
me  prostrate  on  the  ground  ? 


What  was  my  terror  and  dismay  ? 
Ab,  me!  my  Charlotte,  vain  question 
even  to  my  own  heart.  Alas!  I  know 
»ot.  I  fell  to  the  earth,  and  there  re- 
mained till  a  solitary  and  painful  si- 
lence again  prevailed  !  ' 

Recovering  by  degrees  from  this  mo- 
mentary death,  this  deprivation  of  men- 
tal sensibility,  I  heard  my  name  again 
reverberating  from  rock  to  rock.  Rou- 
sed at  this  unlooked-for  salutation^with 
eager  gaze  I  turned  my  eyes  in  search 
of  Algernon,  but  saw  him  nott 

I  beheld,  however,  the  figure  before 
jpamed,  leaning  upon  his  sword,  and 
with  his  eyes  anxiously  bent  upon  me. 

After  a  short  and  excruciating  pause, 
he  advanced  with  slow  steps,  and  a  high 
degree  of  perturbation  and  attentioil,  to 
where  I  remained,  chained  by  super- 
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stition  and  terror,  on  my  knees  to  the 
roek. 

Though  in  my  breast  imaginary  fears 
yvere  unusual  visitors,  yet  the  extraor- 
dinary occurrences,  the  uncommon  si^- 
tuation,  arid  the  disappearance  of  Al- 
gernon, ofL— d  E-  d  and  of  his 

party,  oppressed  my  heart  with  sen- 
sations so  strong  that  I  relapsed  into 
a  state  of  mental  derangement,  and 
beheved  myself  abandoned  to  the  go- 
vernment of  some  tyrannic  and  super- 
natural power,  determined  to  distract 
or  to  destroy  me.. 

I  The  figure  now  stood  before  me,  with 
hiis  countenance  partially  exposed  to 
my  view.  I  started  at  the  sight  of  fea- 
tures I  well  remembered.  The  tomb 
in  the  grove,  the  rsmains  of  my  grand- 
father, rushed  upon  my  memory.  I 

xlapscd  my  hand&  in  agony.    I  called 
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upon  Heaven  for  protection.  Fear  and 
wonder  possessed  all  my  faculties,  and- 
I  felt  as  if  in  the  presence  of  a  visitant 
from  the  grave.  A  chilling  thrill  stole 
through  every  vein,  and  reason  yielded 
its  throne  to  a  terrified  imagination  and 
an  affrighted  fancy.  But,  missing  Al- 
gernon, and  gaining  presumption  from 
the  desperation  of  despair,  I  shook  off 
a  portion  of  this  infatuated  weakness, 
and  with  an  artificial  energy,  denoted 
by  the  tremulation  of  my  voice,  I 
addressed  the  phantom,  as  it  stood 
silent  and  motionless  direct  before 
me. 

'•  What  art  thou  I  exclaimed, 
*^  comest  thou  of  Heaven,  or  of  the 
tomb  of  my  grandfather,  for  thou  dost 
bear  the  semblance  of  one  the  earth 
longc  since  received  into  its  bosom?  Art 
thou  his  pure  spirit  ?  If  thou  art  come 
ftona  Heaven,  I  beseech  thee,  tell  me 
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where  is  Algernon  ?  Has  he  not  been 
killed  upon  this  hill?  Dost  thou  come 
to  tell  me  that  he  lives?  Or,  dost 
thou  come  to  reproach  me,  as  the 
cause  of  a  father,  or  a  brother  slain  ? 
Oh,  speak !' 

I  ceased.  The  figure  waved  his, 
hand,  and  exclaimed—"  Caroline! 
"  Daughter!  Unfortunate,  wretched, 
"  disobedient  girl,  rise !  rise,  and  follow 
"  me !  Cherish  no  further  errors  !  Be 

no  longer  ignorant.  Algernon  and 
"  his  infatuated  banditti,  while  striking 
*'  at  your  father's,  brother's,  and  friends* 
"  lives,  were  destroyed  or  subdued. 

Rise,  girl !  Follow  your  father,  and 
"  learn  in  future  to  love  and  to  obey 
«  himl"  r 

I  had  conviction  sufBcient  to  discO" 
ver  that  it  was  in  truth  my  father.  The 
fatigue  he  had  endjared,  and  the  habit 
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he'was  in,  favored  the  delusion  to  which 
I  so  long  remained  exposed.  But  it 
was  in  vain  he  told  me  to  rise.  "^Al- 
gernon was  destroyed,  or  subdued!'^ 
This  dreadful  fiat  rooted  me  to  the 
spot;  and  I  must  have  been  carried  off 
the  ground,  with  my  senses  bound  in 
lethargy,  or  frantic  with  despair ! 

Adieu!  Adieu! 
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LETTER  XXXIX. 

The  remembrance  I  possess  of  what 
passed  on  my  return  to  the  Palace,  is 
very  imperfect. — 1  have  a  mere  faint 
recollection  of  having  stopped  at  the 
grove  of  the  temple,  and  af  contrasting 
the  difference  made  in  opinion  by  any 
change  of  the  circumstances  of  our  de- 
signs. How^  gay,  how  beautiful,  how 
sweet  was  the  delightful  vale  when  I 
passed  through  it  with  Algernon ;  but 
on  my  return,  1  thought,  through  the 
rustling  air,  a  noon-tide  pestilential 
vapour  flew,  and  blasted  all  the  fairy 
scene- — spreading  around  a  dire  sepul- 
chral gloom. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  however^ 
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which  made  too  deep,  too  indelible  an 
impression  on  my  heart  ever  to  escape 
my  memory.  I  mean  the  manner  in 
which  I  was  received  by  my  mother  on 
my  return  to  the  Palace. 

•*  Almighty  God!"  cried  the  vene- 
rable Duchess,  sinking  feebly  on  her 
knees,  and  raising  her  eyes  and 
hands  with  meekly  expressive  devotion 
to  Heaven,  "  Almighty  Providence! 
"  thou  who  never  utterly  forsakest 
"  those  who  rely  on  thee,  let  the  gra- 
"  titude  of  thy  servant  become  accept- 
"  able  in  thy  sight,  both  for  restoring 

my  daughter  to  my  arms,  and  for 
"  giving  her  strength  to  resist  the  ca- 
"  lamities  she  has  met,  and  has  to 
"  meet!" 

A  deep  heart-rending  groan  from  me 
too  soon  convinced  my  beloved  mother, 
that  I  was  far,  very  far  fwm  possessing 
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that  strength  with  which  she  imagined 
my  soul  fortified. — Pale,  agonized^ 
faint,  I  strove  to  raise  her  from  hes 
knee.  She  rose,  received  me  in  her 
arms,  and  placed  me  on  the  sopha  by 
her  side ;  my  head  she  received  upon 
ber  bosom. 

'  Mother  of  my  life!'  said  I;  '  Mo- 
'  ther!  ever  intuitively  the  object  of 
'  my  tenderest  affections!'  continu- 
ed I,  with  heart-broken  sobs, — '  tell 
'  me,  dear  Mother,  have  I  lost  AU 

*  gernon  for  ever?  Does  he  live? —  or 
'  is  he  dead  ?  Speak !  if  dead,  may  I 
'  perish  on  thy  breast!  if  living,  let 
'  me  bathe  thy  bosom  with  tears  of 

•  happiness  and  joy !' 

"  He  lives  !  he  lives !  my  child," 
exclaimed  the  tenderest  of  mothers.  I 
looked  up  to  her  eyes ;  I  listened  with 
eagerness  to  hear  her  further  discourse. 


"but  she  was  silent,  and  her  eyes,  in 
spite  of  the  constraint  of  her  manner, 
filled  with  burning  tears!  .  - 

"  He  lives!  he  lives!'' — 1  could 
utter  nothing  more,  my  Charlotte, 
but  I  felt  a  reviving  life  flow  rapidly 
to  my  heart,  and  almost  overcome 
me  with  the  excess  of  its  impetuous 
volutions. 

'  He  lives  V  exclaimed  I.  '  Dear 
«  Mother!  tell  me  where? — To  tell 
«  me  he  lives  is  a  great  deal,  I  allow, 
«  yet,  to  a  nature  like  mine,  which 
'  would  know  all  and  every  thing  rela- 

*  tive  to  such  a  man,  relative  to  Al- 
^  gernon,  it  is  not  nearly  sufficient;  I 
^  would  know  where,  how,  under  what 

*  circumstances  he  lives ;  and  whether 
'  I   may  not  once   3gain— but  once 

*  again  behold  him?' 


«s  You  are  a  frail  being,  my  Caro- 
"  line,"  replied  the  dear  wonnan,  "  you 
"  are  compounded  of  extremes,  and 
*'  so  abstracted  tiiat  you  live  alone  for 
"  Algernon's  love,  and  involuntarily 
*'  forget  that  you  have  a  mother  who 

has  always  entertained  for  you  the 
"  most  disinterested  affection  and  ma- 
"  ternal  tenderness.'^ 

1  pressed  the  hand  of  my  mother  to 
my  lips.  Conscience,  duty,  nature^ 
and  religion,  united  with  my  mother  to 
make  me  sensible  of  the  force  of  her 
gentle  condemnation.  I  was  about  to 
speak,  but  could  utter  nothing  cohe- 
rent. I  hung  upon  her,  and  sobbed  as 
if  my  heart  would  break.  She  kissed 
my  forehead  ;  pressed  me  to  her  breast, 
and  told  me  she  would  relate  to  me  the 
particulars  of  my  capture,  and  the  cir* 
cumstances  attendant  on  my  retreat. 
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"  When  we  discovered  in  the  morn- 
'  ing,"  said  my  Mother,  "  that  you 
'  had  absconded,  that  you  .were  lost  to 
'  us,  perhaps  for  ever,  the  cry  of  the 
'  people  was  against  ycur  poor  father's 
'  cruelty,  in  driving  you  to  so  much 
*'  despair, — for  alas!  no  circumstance, 
"  just  at  first,  came  to  light  to  lessen 
"  the  horror  and  misery  we  all  felt  in 
"  supposing    the  desperate   act  you 
^'  took,  was  occasioned  by  your  aver- 
"  sion  to  the  m^irrlage  with  the  Mar- 
quis  of  Albion,  and  we  were  igno- 
"  rant  of  the  designs  you  might  resolve 
"  to  execute. 

Your  father  suffered,  I  believe^ 
"  more  than  any  other  person.  On 
"  the  morning  of  your  flight  he  could 
"  not  endure  to  be  seen :  he  thought 
"  every  finger  made  him  its  mark — every 
"  voice  whispered  as  he  passed;  and, 
"  too  surely,  much  of  evil  was  at  that 
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"  moment  imputed  to  him.  Terrible 
*'  it  was  to  me,  too,  my  child,  to  be 
"  compelled  to  conclude  that  I  had 
"  lost  my  Caroline.  Sweet  sufferer ! 
"  I  knew  you  had  been  long  lonely 
"  and  unhappy;  but  1  could  never  sup- 
"  pose  to  such  a  degree  as  to  urge  you 
"  to  despair  or  desperation.  From 
"  what  horrors  of  mind  you  would 
"  have  saved  both  me  and  the  Duke, 
"  could  we  have  been  sure  that  you 
"  had  not  been  impelled  by  despair 
"  to  fly  in  the  face  of  your  God,  and 
"  to  drag  down  our  grey  hairs  with 
"  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

"  Thanks  be  too  Providence/'  con- 
tinued my  affectionate  mother,  "  it  was 
"  soon  made  certain  to  us,  that  you 
"  were  seen  on  the  road  to  the  Mau- 
*'  soleum  in  the  grove;  and,  although 
"  the  return  of  Algernon  was  by  no 
"  means  understood,  yet  from  the  de- 


*'  scription  given  me  by  our  informant, 
"  the  person  who  made  your  disguise, 
"  and  who  detected  you  in  it,  we 
"  could  have  no  doubt  but  that  Al- 
"  gernon  and  his  friends  formed  the 
"  party  of  your  escort."  '  Let  us  not 
*'  destroy  the  value  -of  this  discovery 
^'  by  delay,' said  your  father.  "Saying 
"  this,  he  directed  your  brother  to  ac- 
*'  company  him  instantly  with  a  troop 
*'  of  Light  Horse,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
he  departed,  bidding  me  not  to  de- 
"  spair. 

"  Vain  admonition !  He  was  not  long 
"  gone  before  I  was  looking  every  mi- 
*'  nute  for  his  return.  At  length  all  of  a 
*'  sudden  the  palace-yard  was  filled  with 
*'  a  concourse  of  people ;  arms  glistened 
"  in  the  sun,  and  discontented  mur- 
"  murings,  and  dismal  lamentations 
"  appalled  the  ear  !  Knowing  the  des- 

peration  of  your  passion,  and  quite 


fearful  of  every  thing  I  should  hear, 
"  I  waited  in  agonizing  suspence  for 
"  the  cause  of  the  tumult  in  the 
"  court.  At  that  instant  your  brother 
"  entered  with  his  arm  sustained  in 
"  his  scarf.    1  shrunk  back!" 

*  Be  not  alarmed,  dear  Madam,' 
cried  the  sweet  youth,  '  there  is  no 
'  blood   of   any    consequence  spilt. 

*  Algernon,  favored  by  the  loves  and 
'  graces,  fought  nobly.  In  the  first 
'  instance  the  prospect  was  bright  on 
'  his  side — on  ours  all  was  gloomy. 

*  He  fgave  me  this  wound,  and,  my 

*  foot  slipping  in  blood,  I  fell  to  the 
<  ground.    My  father,  like  a  lion  en- 

*  raged,  then  attacked  him.  Algernon 

*  parried,   but  never  thrust.     I  was 

*  rising  from  the  earth  to  succour  our 

*  parcy,  who  were  pushed  to  extremity 
'  by  the  people  under  the  command 

*  of  L— d  E— d.    My  arrival  encou- 


raged  them  :  they  defeated  their  ene- 

*  mies,-  but  L — d  E  d  cut  his  waj 

'  throagh,  and  rushed  to  the  assistance 
'  of  Algernon,  who  was  closely  pressed 
'  ,by  my  father  and  two  of  his  officers 
'  who  came  to  his  assistance.    L — d 

'  E  d,  seeing  that  his  friend  mere- 

'  ly  parried  with  my  father,  was  about 
'  to  strike  at  the  Duke's  existence, 
'  vyhen  Algernon  exclaimed  

"  Fly!  E  -d,  fly! — leave  me  to 

"  my  destiny," 

'  On  this  he  dropped  on  one  knee, 
'  and  presented  my  father  with  the 
'  hilt  of  his  sword. — The  gallant  youth 
'  has  received  some  scratches:  he  is 
'  now  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  it  is 
'  my  father's  decree  that  he  shall  re- 
'  main  there  in  irons  till  the  hour  that 
'  an  nunces  Caroline  the  wife  of  the 
'  Marquis  of  Albion.    As  to  Caroline, 
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«  she  was  in  an  insensible  state  dm'ing 
'  the  affray.    My  father  has  remained 

*  behind  to  succour  and  to  guard  her. 
'  They  will,  of  course,  travel  slowly; 

•  but  be  not  alarmed,  you  may  expect 
.'•  their  safe  arrival  every  instant.' 

"  Thus  ended  your  Brother's  nar- 
"  rative,"  continued  the  Duchess ; 
"  you  therefore  see,  my  Caroline,  that 
"  you  have  not  only  to  rejoice  for  the 
"  preservation  of  his  life,  but  have  to 
"  be  thankful  that  Heaven  has  accord- 
"  ed  you  the  power  of  restoring  him 
"  to  liberty !" 

'  Of  restoring  him  to  liberty  !'  ex- 
claimed I,  with  an  expression  more  of 
vague  amazement  than  of  direct  signi- 
iicancy. 

"  Yes,  Caroline said  my  Mother, 

it  is  your  first  duty  to  restore  him  to 

,11  .. 
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liberty — cost  what  it  will !  Remem- 
"  ber,  my  child,  that  you  professed  to 
"  love  him.  Let  that  remembrance 
"  fortify  your  mind.  Let  it  appeal  to 
*'  vour  heart..  Let  it  demand — is  it 
"  shewing  love  to  the  object  of  our 
"  affections,  to  suffer  him  to  pine  in 
^'  gloom  and  solitude  ;  to  bleed  in  mi- 
"  sery  and  chains  r" 

Notwithstanding  the  cloud  of  melan- 
choly which  was  visible  on  mydistract- 
ed-  countenance,  I  could  not  suppress 
the  dismal  pleasure  I  derived  from  this 
convictive  argument;  and,  without  say- 
ing any  thing  in  reply  to  my  Mother,  I 
could  perceive  that  she  encouraged  a 
glad  presentiment,  that  the  generous 
love  I  entertained  for  Algernon,  would 
never  allow  me  to  consent  to  a  long 
continuance  of  his  i^iiprisonment.  Un- 
der this  im.pression  she  conducted  me 
to  my  chamber,  where  I  was  confined 
■■     H  2 


for  several  days  from  excess  of  personal 
fatigue  and  mental  lassitude. 

During  this  interval  the  utmost  acti-  • 
vity  was  employed  to  precipitate  my  ,  . 
wedding  with  the  Marquis  of  Albion, 
and,  when  I  appeared  abroad,  my  ears 
were  assailed  with  congratulations,  and 
my  sight  blasted  with  preparations  for  , 
the  pompous   ceremony  which  was 
about  to  be  performed. 

This  was  but  little  fitted,  my  Char- 
lotte, for  the  recovery  of  my  peace  of 
mind.— Instead  of  the  joys  of  Hymen, 
such  things  only  painted  the  guilt  of 
broken  vows,  and  the  dreadful  penalty 
that  awaited  them. — To  me  the  songs 
of  triumph,  which  were  perpetually  to 
be  heard,  were  discordant  and  terrifying 
sounds  which  appalled  the  ear,  and 
made  my  blood  chill  within  my  veins. 
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Even  from  society  I  could  not  con- 
ceal my  sensations,  but  often  wept  bit- 
terly, and  often  smiled  with  the  ghastly 
characteristics  of  a  broken  heart,  or  an. 
hysteric  affection.  .. 

My  presence  spread  a  gloom  on  the 
spirits  of  every  company,  which  neither 
wit,  nor  love,  nor  wine,  could  repel. — 
To  avoid  involving  you  in  the  like  me= 
iancholy,  I  conclude,  &c. 

-  Caroline. 
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LETTER  XL. 

It  is  the  dutj  of  a  daughter  to  parti- 
cipate in  painful  recollections;  and  this 
plea  will  impose  it  on  you  to  attend  in 
particular  to  the  important  remaindei 
©f  this  correspondence. 

You  must  recollect  the  state  m 
which  I  described  myself  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  last  letter.  Well,  my 
Charlotte!  1  had  not  emerrred  from 
that  s*ate,  nor  had  the  report  of  my  un- 
fortunate flight  been  bribed  or  hushed 
into  oblivion,  before  the  Proxy  for  the 
Marquis  of  Albion  arrived,  attended 
bv  a  princely  suite  and  two  ladies  of 
distinction. 


The  circumstances  under  which  this 
fetal  marriage  was  brought  about,  are 
not  by  any  means  sufficiently  under- 
stood. I  shall  relate  them  in  a  few 
words:  ■'  '■ 

■   On  his  marriage  with  me  his  debts 
were  to  be  discharged.  Convenience, 
then,  was  the  ground-work  of  his  con- 
sent; and  so  ignorant  was  he  of  my 
principles  and  of  my  passion  for  another, 
that  he  expected  I  would  give  my  baud' 
to  his  Proxy  with  delight,  and  tly  into 
his  presence  with  almost  maddening 
admiration. 

Alas!  he  little  knew;  the  world  lit- 
tle knew,  what  contrasted  emotions 
were  the  hopeless  companions  of  my 
bosom.— But  so  convinced  was  he  that 
I  could  not  be  inauspicious  to  ahy  of 
his  views,  that  he  took  no  mann-r  of 
pains  to  win  me  to  his  arms ;  so  httle, 


'    ihat  one  of  the  ladies  sent  by  him  to 
arrange  my  person,  was  a  favorite  who 
.  -     had  endeavoured  to  debauch  his  mind, 
,    and  corrupt  every  amiabie  and  virtuous 
feeling  of  his  heart. 

This  profligate  adultress  is  yet  in  ^ 
existence.  She  is  the  author  of  all  my 
degradation  and  despair.  At  the  day 
.  .  of  reckoning  (and  her  account  is  large) 
she  will  find  her  persecuting  spirit  to- 
wards nae,  and  towards  you,  my  daugh- 
ter, recorded  against  her  in  characters  of 

-  living  fire.— I  shall  nevertheless  do 
her  justice:  believe  me,  the  following 
sketch  of  her  early  life,  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  a  malignant,  partial,  or  illi- 

-  .     beral  pen.    Rely  upon  its  truth  and 
purity. 

The  name  of  this  infamous  Countess 
,    excites  such  a  mulntude  of  terrific  ideas 

-  - .  ■        '.  '     ■■-      ■  >  '' 


in  my  mind,  that  I  fear  I  cannot  pro- 
ceed with  my  usual  precision  and  regu- 
larity.—Posterity  will,  I  trust,  do  me 
justice  by  execrating  her  m^emory.  And 
although  posthumous  justice  cannot  be 
heard  by  me,  by  the  suffering  indivi- 
dual, yet  will  it  rectify  the  mistaken, 
opinions  which  now  prevail  among  my 
cotemporaries,  and  call  down  the  bles- 
sings of  a  generous  people  upon  my 
head,  and  the  curses  and  execrations  of 
an  indignant  multitude  upon  that  of 
my  depraved,  perverted,  and  abandon^- 
ed  opponent. 

Perhaps  it  will  scarcely  be  believed, 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  I  should  have  beeadri-. 
ven  from  my  Palace,  and  separated  from 
my  husband  and  his  family,  by  tke  in- 
trigues of  a  noble  prostitute ;  or  that  my 
life  was  rendered  unsafe,  and  the  legiti*' 
H  5  , 


rnacy  of  my  child  disputed,  through 
the  mischievous  suggestions  of  a  public 
adultress,  whose  testimony  is  not  held 
valid  in  the  courts  of  honor,  equity,  or 
jygtice! — But  I  should  not  anticipate 
the  events  af  my  memoirs,  i  return 
to  my  subject. 

This  Countess  is  one  of  those  sin- 
gular women,  who,  before  they  attain 
woman-hood,  lay  by  the  innocent  attri- 
butes of  youth;  who  leave  behind  them 
in  their  nurseries,  the  amiable  tender- 
ness, the  unsuspecting  openness  and 
thoughtless  generosity  of  unsuspecting 
aoe,  and  who  come  into  public  life 
with  the  depraved  reason,  the  pervert- 
ed religion,  the  ccol  caution,  aod  pru- 
dent reserve,  which  usually  are  bought 
by  a  long  course  of  continued  prostitu- 
tion and  obdurate  profligacy. 


i 
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This  "  LOVELY  Countess,"  for  so  she 
is  called,  answered  with  the  quickest, 
improvements  of  the  mind  to  the  cares 
which  were  bestowed  upon  her  educa- 
tion. The  lustre  of  her  beauty  was  also 
said  to  be  indescribable.  Unhappily, 
however,  the  partiality  of  her  doting 
parent,  a  poor  clergyman  of  Ireland,, 
and  the  universal  admiration  paid  to 
her  person,  intoxicated  her  young  and 
thoughtless  mind.  She  refused,  with 
unbecoming  disdain,  many  i^onorable 
offers  of  marriage  fiom  private  gentle- 
men, and,  at  a  very  young  age,  she 

conferred  her  hand  upon  Lord  —  -5 

a  nobleman  for  whom  she  entertamed 
both  contempt  and  aversion  ! 

How  strange !— By  no  means.  Lord 

—   had  wealth  and  titles,  and  a 

disposition  so  tractable,  that  it  was  un- 
derstood and  expected  that  he  would 
M  6 
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never  attempt  to  traverse  the  Coun- 
tess's pleasures,  pursuits,  tViendsbips, 
-iir  desisrns. 

Yet  the  "  lovely  Countess"  had  a 
susceptible  heart,  and  had  been  much 
affected  by  the  persevering  assiduities 
of  an  iliUvStiious  admirer,  who  perpe- 
tually occupied  her  thoughts,  and  pre^ 
vent-ed  every  Vt'isb. 

She  loved  splendour,  and'  the  richest 

jewels  of  J  s  were  found  in  the  in- 

tefior  of  her  cabinet ! 

y '  Flowers  v.  ere  her  deHght,  and  she 
saw,  even  in  winter,  the  rose  and  jessai- 
mines  of  the  east  bloom  amono-  the 
rugged  cliffs  of  her  residence! 

If  she  spoke  of  dress,  her  drawers 
were  filled  with  the  richest  silks  from 


Persia,  and  with  gold  and  silver  mus- 
lins from  the  Indies. 

If  she  thought  of  her  generous  lover  ; 
if  she  breathed  a  wish  for  his  presence, 
instantly  his  manly  figure  blooming 
with  youth  and  health,  appeared  before 
her,  kneeling  at  her  feet,  or  revelling- 
upon  her  charms. 

For  some  time  every  seene  was  a' 
scene  of  iinmingled  happiness.  The 
lovers  were  inseparable. — Participating- 
in  the  power  of  the  Marquis^  the  Coun- 
tess extended  her  sentiments  to  all-^ 
around  her.    Love  and  beauty  followed 
her  presence,  and  age  and  insensibility, 
in  the  form  ofa  F  — ,  were  ba- 
nished from   the  dwellings  of  "  the 

BLESSED."    .  : 


But  a  storm  was  arising  to  blast  this 
fairy  scene.— The  creditors  of  the  Mar-- 


quis  were  clamorous  for  their  demands. 
And  bis  father  would  not  consent  to 
their  discharge,  without  the  Marquis 
consented  to  marry  an  .illustrions  fo- 
reigner of  distinction,  and  remove  from 
his  arms  those  licentious  and  extra- 
vagant women,  who  were  the  authors 
©f  his  debts.  - 

The  Marquis  consented  to  his  father's 
terms.— The  Countess  flew  to  reproach 
him.  She  was  received  with  a  frigid 
politeness.  Her  countenance,  for  the 
first  time,  wore  symptoms  of  displea- 
sure. She  remonstrated  with  the  Mar- 
,quis  on  his  approaching  inconstancy  ; — 
accused  him  of  violated  oaths,  and  was 
about  to  disappear  with  an  indignant 
frown—when  recovering  her  serenity, 
■  and  resuming  all  her  native  blandish-, 
ments,  she  exclaimed — — 
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"  But  no,  Marquis,  it  cannot  be 
"  true  that  we  separate.  It  cannot  be 
"  true  that  we  are  to  cease  to  love,  or 
"  to  be  grateful  to  each  other.  I  have 
"  a  remedy  to  prevent  such  an  outrage. 

You  shall  marry  the  Princess  of  Has- 
"  burgh,  who  is  so  much  talked  of;  I 
'°  will  proceed  with  your  proxy  to  hei" 

father's  court,  ingratiate  myself  into 
'•'  her  affections,  mould  her  to  my  pur- 
"  pose,  be  appointed  the  principal  of 
"  the  ladies  of  her  household,  and  by 
"  this  means  secure  an  honorable  and 
"  legal  title  to  iive  under  the  same  roof 

with  you,-"  :, 

The  Marquis  was  confounded  and 
silent. — I  know  not  what  objections 
he  made  to  this  shameful  proposi- 
tion. 

Indeed  it  vv^as  too  much  for  me  to 
know,  that  the  Countess  acted  upon  it. 


Ignominious  as  it  was  ;  and  that,  from 
the  day  she  arrived  in  my  presence  she 
commenced  an  attack  upon  my  happi- 
ness, which  menaces  to  afflict  and  de-- 
grade  the  remainder  of  my  days. 

You  may  well  conceive,  my  dear 
maid,  that  I  was  not  acquainted  to  the 
full  extent  of  these  particulars,  on  the 
instant  of  her  first  introduction  to  me  : 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  my  ignorance 
was  shortly  dissipated,  and  that  the 
"  lovely  Countess,"  in  a  very  few  days, 
appeared  to  me  as  the  sepulchre  of 
every  virtue,  and  the  mausoleum  of 
every  crime.. . 

l  am  no  uncandid  antagonist,  how- 
ever. In  speaking  of  this  lady  I  shall 
bend  to  the  unclouded  radiancy  of 
truth,  and  be  the  first  to  admit,  that 
had  her  early  friends  acted  with  my  spi- 
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rit  and  candour  towards  her,  she  could 
never  have  merited  such  animadver- 
sions as  these. 

They  were  much  to  blame.  Wilh 
the  poison  of  flattery,  they  contamina= 
ted  every  oood  propensity  of  her  soul : 
and  destroyed  that  amiable  diffidence 
v/hich  throws  a  soft  and  winning  grace 
over  all  actions  performed  under  its  in« 
fluence. 

To  the  absence  of  this  interesting^ 
quality  is  to  be  attributed  much  of  the 
Countess's  enormities  through  life.  It 
has  rendered  her  so  intrepid,  that  she 
never  becomes  the  victim  of  necessity  ; 
and  it  is  believed,  that,  since  her  perse- 
cution of  me,  she  is  so  far  from  being 
embarrassed  with  human  sensations, 
that  she  would  be  more  puzzled  to  ac- 
count for  their  existence,  than  by  any_ 
other  difficulty  proposed  to  her  solu- 


fiori.    Indeed,   the  fact  is,  she  has 
much  the  same  idea  of  sentiment,  that 
a  blind  woman  has  of  colours,  or  a. 
deaf  one  of  sounds. 

This  callosity,  this  hardened  impu- 
dence, pervades  even  her  voice  and 
conversation.  And  yet  timidity  in  our 
sex,  my  Charlotte,  particularly  in 
speech  and  gesticulation,  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  principal  attractions  which 
we  are  allowed'to  possess. 

She  who  trembles  in  voice  and  limb 
when  she  begins  to  speak  in  a  large  so- 
ciety;— she  who  is  overwhelmed  with 
fear  and  difSdence  when  she  converses 
on  science  and  politics ; — she  who  starts 
at  the  eifect  of  her  own  eloquence,  will 
be  cheered  and  encouraged  by  all  men, 
while  the  masculine  address  of  the 
Countess's  superiority  of  impudence, 
will  call  down  indignation,  and  spend  its 
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ftiry  without  the  triumph  of  admiration, 
€r  the  advantas>es  of  success.  . . 

It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that,  with 
all  this  depravity  and  assurance,  Lady 

 '  ■  has  passed  with  impunity 

through  life,  has  not  as  yet — like  a 
much  more  amiable  woman  the  late 

Y)^.  —  of  D"=— - — been  written. 

down  to  the  grave. 

But  I  announce,  that  no  insolent 
enemy  of  the  House  of  Hasburgh,  a/ 
house  v.  hich  1  consider  the  particular 
glory  of  the  German  empire,  and  the- 
peculiar  pride  of  the  human  race,  shall 
be  suffered  by  me  to  invade  its  charac- 
ter and  its  rights  with  impunity. 

The  House  exists  no  more  !  Alas 
''tis  but  too  true.    It  is  now  a  neglected 
exotic  in  a  barren  land  ;  but  it  shall, 
nevertheless,  be  my  duty  to  correct  the 


outrages  of  licentious  impudence,  and 
tO-  raise  a  monument  to  my  house; 
such  a  monument  as  shall  be  consult- 
ed as  a  subject  of  sorrow,  and  as  a 
source  of  truth  !  This  idea  oppresses 
me.    For  the  present  I  conclude. 
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LETTER  XLI. 

No  EVIL,  my  Charlotte,  being  so 
iHsupportable  as  that  which  is  accom- 
panied by  consciousness  of  guilt,  it 
soon  became  apparent  from  the  proce- 
dure of  "  the  Countess'^  at  our  court, 
that  she  possessed  a  mind  gangrened 
with  disappointment  and  remorse. — 
Shocked  at  the  past,  trembling  at  the 
present,  and  fearful  to  contemplate  the 
future,  it  knew  not  on  what  to  rest,  or 
where  to  look  for  consolation  and  eu- 
couragement. 

Overwhelmed  with  jealousy  and 
chagrin,  she  eagerly  listened  to  the 
first  offers  of  relief.  The  infamous  ca- 
lumniators of  the  great  assailed  her ! 
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She  united  herself  to  their  confederacy. 
Like  one  that  had  no  longer  any  confi- 
dence in  herself,  she  was  glad  to  re= 
pose  her  trust  in  any  other  that  would 
undertake  to  guide  her. 

At  this  particular  period,  the  mind 
of  "  the  Countess"  was  brought  up  to 
a  pitch  of  fury,  which  scarcely  could 
have  been  exceeded,  had  I  been  her 
most  implacable  enemy.  She  perceiv- 
ed that  the  numerous  ambassadors  and 
foreigners  of  distinction,  who  visited 
my  father  in  consequence  of  this  in- 
tended alliance,  treated  her  with  the 
most  sovereign  indignation  and  con- 
tempt ;  while  they  paid  their  homage 
to  me  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
admiration  and  respect,  and  seemed 
disposed  to  report  me  to  the  Marquis 
of  Albion  as  a  Princess,  endowed  with 
more  elegance  of  mind,  suavity  of  man- 
ners, a.id  dignified  graces,  than  they 
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'had  hitherto  met  with  ia  the  German 
•states.     -  r  i 

These  praises  were  certairily  more 
general  than  merited.  However,  such 
as  they  were,  the  Continent  echoed 
Avith  them,  and  made  me,  during  the 
aji^itation  of  the  union,  the  perpetual 
subject  of  adulation  and  applause. 

This  generous  conduct  of  the  pub- 
lic towards  me,  excited  the  most  wan- 
ton rage  in  the  heart  of  "  the  Coun- 
tess." And  the  direction  which  she 
gave  this  rage,  was  the  most  mischiev- 
ous that  could  be  devised  by  malignant 
ingenuity.  To  give  full  effect  to  this 
diabolical  passion,  and  finding  my  life 
and  morals  irreproachable,  she  deter- 
mined that  calumny  shoidd  be  diffused 
by  all  the  most  industrious  arts  and 
methods  of  propagation  ;  that  nothing 
should  be  too  gross,  or  too  refined, 
too  cruel,  or  too  trifling  to  be  practised: 


that  no  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
rules  of  honorable  hostility;  that  every 
weapon  should  be  accounted  lawful ;  and 
that,  if  she  could  not  destroy  my  repu- 
tion,  she  should  injure  me  by  a  petty 
malevolence,  or  wound  me  with  feeble 
blows  and  repeated,  though  impotent 
charges.  That  is,  if  she  could  not  as- 
sassinate by  force,  to  poison  my  cup, 
and  give  me  a  protracted  and  wretched 
existence ! 

Not  that  she  meant  to  use  such  vul- 
gar instruments  as  the  dagger  and  the 
bowl.  No,  my  Charlotte,  "  the  Coun- 
tess" has  the  merit  of  having  improved 
the  means  of  inflicting  human  injuries, 
and  of  making  use  of  a  power  more  sub- 
tie  and  more  pliable  than  the  poison,, 
or  the  sword.  She  attacks  with  a  wea- 
pon more  cold  and  deadly  ;  with  an  in- 
strument  that  pierces  the  heart  with- 
out the  mark  of  bloo^J ;  that  palls  the 


liand  vv^ich  aims  the  blow,  and  covers 
the  designs  of  the  flagitious  enemy. 

It  must  be  confessed,  then,  that  her 
proceedings  on  so  important  a  mission 
amply  justify  the  character  1  have 
drawn  of  her  in  my  last  letter.  But  I 
find,  my  dear  girl,  that  emotions  of  my 
mind  cause  my  pen  to  wander.  I 
should  have  told  you,  that  "  the  Coun- 
tess" commenced  proceedings,  by  cul- 
tivatino-  a  particular  intimacy  with  me," 
in  order  to  draw  from  my  breast  those 
secrets  which  she  thought  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  my  future  disgrace 
and  misery.  , 

In  compliance  with  so  atrocious  a 
determination,  she  courted  my  society 
without  having  any  desire  for  my 
friendship.  And,  without  being  hum- 
ble, she  followed  my  footsteps,  tend- 
ed my  table,  assisted  my  toilette,  at- 

VOL.  II.  .  I  ' 
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tacbed  my  sandals,  and  appeared  to 
delight  in  contributing  to  my  pleasures 
and  enjoyments.  No  method  did  she 
leave  untried  to  rifle  my  secrets.  My 
authority  she  treated  with  abject  sub- 
mission;  my  pride  she  soothed  with 
the  most  plebeian  humility;  and  my 
habits  and  sentiments,  she  applanded 
with  the  most  profligate  adulation. 

But  there  is  no  part  of  my  intercourse 
with  this  dangerous  woman  that  has 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  my 
mind,  asa  particular  conversation  which 
I  held  with  her  one  morning  on  the 
subject  of  my  illustrious  aUiance. — 
Having  wormed  me  mto  confidence 
by  the  radiancy  of  her  flattery,  and  the 
brightness  of  her  manners,  I  candidly 
told  her  that,  though  1  might  be  com- 
pelled to  marry  the  Marquis  of  Albion, 
I  could  never  be  disposed  to  love 
him. 


*  No,  never !'  exclaimed  I,  '  and  I 

*  am  therefore  convinced  that  an  union 

'  formed  under  such  a  circumstance,  ■ 
'  must  be  attended  with  more  linger-   ^  • 

*  ing  pains  of  heart,  more  anguish  of 
'  mind,  more  tears  of  repentance,  and 
'  more  agonies  of  despair,  than  can 
'  possibly  be  imagined  or  conceived.' 
I  had  no  sooner  concluded  this  sen- 
tence, than  the  Countess  smiled  with 
ineffable  grace,  and  said  

"  You  must  be  under  some  delusion  --^ 
"  or  mistake,  amiable  Princess !  the 
"  object  of  a  political  marriage  is  not 

love  or  affection.    Your  only  object,  V 
"  then,  will  be,  to  revel  in  the  splen-   ' - 

dour  of  your  husband,  who,  in  his 
"  turn,  will  enjoy  the  honors  of  your  ,  ■ 
"  alliance,  leaving  himself,  as  well  as 

you,  to  the  free  indulgence  of  such 
"  sentiments  as  you  may  both  have 


"  formed,  in  the  more  early  and  sym- 
"  pathetic  periods  of  your  lives. 

"  You  are  by  no  means  to  under- 
"  stand,"  continued  the  Countess, 
with  all  that  witchery  of  expression, 
which  she  can  assume  when  she  thinks 
proper  to  fascinate  or  to  charm. 

"  You  are  not  to  understand,  lovely 
"  Princess,  that  this  political  marriage 
"  will  draw  an  insuperable  line  of  sepa- 
"  ration  between  you  and  the  objects 
"  of  your  love  or  esteem.  In  an  uni- 
"  on  of  such  a  nature  it  would  be  ab- 
"  surd  to  talk  of  affections,  or  to  con- 
"  ceive  that  either  of  the  contracting 
"  parties  is  to  be  held  in  the  capti- 

vity  of  those  who  unite  their  hearts, 
"  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings,  after 
"  a  long  and  personal  acquaintance, 
"  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  each 
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other's  peculiar  virtues,  and  distmc- 
live  charms, 

"  Besides,  in  no  country  is  jealousy 
"  carried  to  such  little  excess  as  in 

u  £  The  nobility,  in  particu- 

lar,  of  that  country  have  too  much 
"  liberality  to  oppress  each  other  with 
the  bondage  of  chains.    Their  beau-- 
"  tiful  females,  after  marriage,  enjoy 
"  the  most  unbounded  freedom;  go 
"  where  they  think  proper,  and  visit, 
«  or  are  visited  by,  whom  they  please, 
"  They  are  under  no  manner  of  con- 
"  straint  or  reserve,  and  are  allowed  to 
possess  the  supreme  controul  over' 
"  their  sentiments  and  affections." 

'Whatl  after  marriage!'  interrupted 
I,  with  an  expression  of  horror  and 
astonishment  I 

13 


"  Yes!"  continued  she,  "  yes!-— -  ' 

"after  marriage! — The  E   nobi- 

"  lity,  of  the  highest  order,  have  con- 
"  ceptions  so  extensive  and  philosophi- 
"  cal,  that  they  never  suffer  the  viva- 
"  city  of  their  affections,  or  the  fire  of 
"  the  heart,  to  be  stifled  by  the  obli- 
gations  of  matrimonial  contracts — 
"  which  were  only  intended  to  bind, 
"  and  cement  together,  the  ignorant 
"  and  vulgur  portion  of  mankind. 

*'  Therefore,  my  charming  Princess," 
continued  the  Countess,  "  when  you 

marry  the  Marquis,  and  feel  disposed 

to  tenderness,  the  voice  of  nature, 
"  of  a  kind  and  beneficent  nature,  is  all 
"  that  you  will  have  to  attend  or  to 
"  pursue;  and  whatever  awakens  your 
"sensations,  gratifies  your  desires,  il- 
"  laminates  the  imagination,  and  con- 

tributes  to  your  enjoyments,  you  will 
^  be  left  at  full  liberty  to  attain.  You 


"  mayamuseyourselfwithwhatsociety 
-  voii  think  risht,  without  imagmmg 
«  ihat  you  are  to  suffer  that  ardor  to 
"  consume  you,  which  now  anunates 
"  your  youthful  mind. 

Her  eyes  were  fwed  upon  me,  and 
'  She  perceived  the  blood  mantle  upoa 
my  cheek.     But  she  was  mistaken.. 
The  emotion  was  not  what  she  sup- 
posed.    1  thus  undeceived  her  

^  Infa'jious  resources  1'  exclaimed  I, 
'  nuserable  indemnifications  for  a  blot- 
*  ted  reputation  and  broken  vows;— 
^  sooner  would  I  suffer  my  soul  to  con- 

sumeinits  own  fire,  than  to  temper 
«  its  violence  by  illicit  applications  or 
'  illegal  indulgences!'    •  " 

The  Countess  appeared  anxious  to 
interrupt  me.  1  allowed  her  to  pro- 
ceed.  . 


\_      Ihe  error  is,-  replied  she,  "  in 
I'yoLirnot  comprehending  the  differ- 
ence  between  a  marriage  of  policy 
-      and  a  marriage  of  the  heart.    In  the 
latter,  the  observance  of  fidehty  is 
"  a  virtue;  in  a  marriage  of  policy,  Ui® 
"  breach  of  that  fidehty  is  considered 
"  no  crime. 

,  "  The  nobility  of  E  d  are  so 

well  aware  of  this,  that  their  jealousy 
is  never  offended.    Tliey  know  that 
"  confidence  cannot  be  reposed  in  the 
discretion  of  persons  who  unite  more 
"  for  convenience  and  interest,  than 
"  for  sentiment.     Faithful  to  nature, 
^'  they  wink  at  infidelities  which  they 
"  know  to  be  the  merited  recompence 
"  of  mercenary  engagements;  and,  as 
I  before  observed,  enchanting  Prin- 
*'  cess,  when  you  marry,  you  will  feel 
yourself  at  full  liberty  to  follow  the  ■ 
bent  of  your  most  ardent  inclinatioa 
"  and  desires.- 


In  this  mannev  did  the  Countess 
endeavour  to  exaggerate  the  inconti- 
nence of  the  En  ■  nobility,  no  doubt 

with  the  view  of  debauching  my  mind, 
and  of  veiling  over  the  enormities  of 
her  owja  heart. 

Her  motives  for  such  a  conduct  I  shall- 
not  trouble  you  with,  my  dear  girl. 
At  this  time  I  could  not  possibly  be 
acquainted  with  the  cause;  that  was 
a  discovery  of  later  date,  when  I  found, 
too  late  for  my  happiness,  that  an  ami- 
able husband  had  been  abandoned,  to 
indulge  the  propensities  of  a  perverse, 
and  depraved  disposition. 

And  fearing  that  if  the  Marquis  were 
to  marry  a  woman  of  a  character  likely 
to  attach  him  to  fidelity  and  domestic 
endearments,  the  opportunity  of  sati- 
ating with  him  her  criminal  appetite, 
would  no  longer  be  accorded,  she  de- 
I  5 
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.sired  that  I  should  hold  the  holy  rites 
of  matrimony  in  derision  and  conteYnpt, 
without  conceiving  such  conduct  as  the 
source  of  sorrow,  or  as  the  most  prolific 
subject  for  remorse. 

'  And  is  adultery  among  the  E  

*  nobility,  Lady  ■ — said  I,  '  un- 

*  limited,  and  unattended  with  the  pu- 

*  nishment  and  shame  which  is  attach- 
'  ed  to  that  guilt  by  all  the  other  civi= 

*  lized  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ?^ 

.  ®  "  I  have  given  you  my  reasons,"  an- 
swered the  Countess,  "  for  extending 
"  indulgence  to  political  and  distin- 
"  guished  alliances/^ 

'  It  is  in  vain,  my  Lady,'  interrupted 
I,  for  i  V/as  shocked  and  fatigued  with 
such  perverted  morality, '  it  is  in  vain  for 
'  you  to  expatiate  any  further  on  the 

*  subject,  for  I  look  upon  adultery  as  a 
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«  crime  the  most  shameful  to  the  per- 
'  petrator,  and  the  most  dangerous  to 
'  society.  I  consider  the  marriage  con- 
'  tract  as  the  grand  basis  and  security 
'  of  civil  fehcity;  as  the  fundamental 
'  principle  of  public  happiness,  and, 
'  at  the  same  time,  of  individual  com- 
*  fort  and  prosperity.' 

She  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  be» 
fore  I  conclude  this  subject,  1  will  make 
one  remark  directly  to  you,  my  dear 
and  amiable  Charlotte. 

Believe  me,  believe  a  mother  who 
has  your  dearest -interests  at  heart,  that 
whoever  shall  design  td  impair,  per- 
vert, or  bring  into  contempt  the  mar- 
riage contract,  strikes  at  the  moral  con- 
stitution of  a  government,  and  deserves 
to  be  prosecuted  and  punished  with  the 
utmost  zeal  of  religion  and  the  severest 
rigour  of  the  law. 

i6  V  . 
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-  To  cut  down  the  banks  and  let  in  the 
sea,  or  to  poison  all  the  springs  and  ri- 
vers in  a  kingdom,  cannot  be  consi- 
dered near  so  mischievous  as  under- 
mining the  foundations  of  matrimony; 
for  physical  evils  only  affect  the  pre- 
sent age,  whereas  those  of  a  moral  na- 
ture extend  to  the  remotest  times,  and 
ruin  and  enslave  posterity. 

,.For  my  own  part,  there  is  no  crime 
I  contemplate  with  more  horror  than 
the  crime  of  adultery,  nor  any  title  I 
hold  in  such  abhorrence  as  that  of  an 
adultress. 

I  can  pity  the  gaunt  and  ragged  pros- 
titutes who  prowl  about  the  streets  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  a  miserable 
existence;  I  can  suffer  myself  to  see 
those  creatures  who  haunt  our  theatres 
and  public  walks  and  gardens ;  and  I  can 
pa&s  over  the  conduct  of  the  wretched. 


whose  miseries  plead  some  excuse  for 
the  infamy  of  their  lives  ;  but  I  cannot 
extend  either  humanity  or  indulgence 
to  the  ADULTREss;  to  the  malignant 
ADULTRESS,  whose  crime  involves  her 
own  family  in  disgrace  and  desolation, . 
and  that  of  the  adultbrer  in.  conster- 
nation and  horror ! 

But  1  am  truly  v/eary  of  the  reflec- 
tions I  have  been  led  into  by  this  aban- 
doned woman.  1  wish  to  speak  to  you 
further  of  Algernon — Perhaps  in  my  T 
next  I  may  have  that  indulgence. 

Caroline, 
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LETTER  XLH. 

1  HAVE  bad  no  direct  occasion,  my 
dear  girl,  to  make  mention  ofMelina 
for  a  considerable  time  ;  but  I  can  now 
assure  you,  that  she  was  seldom  absent 
from  my  presence,  and  that,  during  the 
remainder  of  my  stay  in  Germany,  1 
had  every  reason  to  thank  Heaven  for 
havino-  mdulg;ed  me  with  so  inter- 
esting  a  companion,  and  so  faithful  a 
friend. 


Melina  was  not  allowed,  no  more 
was  any  other  person  who  had  not  my 
father's  cypher,  to  visit  Algernon ;  but 
Prince  L— s,  whom  the  Duke  could 
not  refuse  with  propriety,  pbtamed  the 
cypher  every  day,  and  reported  to  me 
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or  to  Melina  the  conversations  which 
he  held  with  our  dear  and  mutual 
friend.    For  Melina  continued  to  love 
him  with  the  tenderest  affection  ;  and, 
although  she  was  convinced  of  the  im-  ' 
possibility  of  a  reciprocal  passion,  still  ' 
did  she  continue  to  reject  the  advances  . 
of  Prince  L — s,  and  resolve  to  die  in* 
possession  of  those  genuine  affections,  - 
which  were  the  pride  and  animation  of 
both  our  breasts. 

'  Never  was  there  a  more  interestino;  * 
woman  than  Melina;  and  her  passion, 
for   Algernon   was  so  pure,  that  it 
corrected  the  former  levity  of  her  cha- 
racter, and  shed  such  a  brightness  over 
her  life,  that  it  was  impossible  to  know  - 
—and  not  to  love  and  to  admire  her, — 
As  you  may  vvell  conceive,  her  conver" 
sations  with  me  had  but  one  subject, 
one  prominent  feature — my  passion  for^ 
Algernon. — In  our  first  intercourse  after 
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my  unfortunate  flight,  Melina  delight- 
ed in  affording  me  encouragement. 

"  By  fortitude  and  valour,"  said  she 
to  me  on  the  day  of  my  return, 
"men  subdue  their  enemies;  and  by 
"  patience  and  perseverance  they  over- 
"  come  the  stupendous  works  of  na- 
"  ture,  which  has  elevated  mountains  in 
"  vain  to  stop  the  progress  of  lihi),  who 
"  is  deiermined  to  conquer." 

But  no  sooner  did  the  noble  proxy,, 
and  "THE  COUNTESS,"  with  the  rest  of 
the  suite  arrive,  then  Melina  ceased  to 
dilate  my  heart  with  hope;  on  the 
contrary,  she  began  to  prepare  my 
mind  for  an  union  with  the  Marquis.. 

Unhappy  Union!  Like  an  unsea- 
sonable blight,  it  came  upon  me,  and 
levelled  all  my  happiness  to  the  dust ! 


—But  to  many  the  Marquis,  Was  to 
redeem  the  captivity  of  Algernon  !•— 
Could  1  hesitate  tosrrike  off  his  chains, 
when  the  power  was  thus  placed  in  my 
hands  ? — Being  disappointed  in  blend- 
ing my  fate  with  Algernon's,  my  Qup 
of  misery  was  filled  to  the  brim,  my 
marriage,  therefore,  with  the  Marquis 
could  only  affect  the  quality  of  the  in- 
gredients— not  the  quantity  of  the 
dose;  and  it  would  enable  me  to, ac- 
quire an  antidote  for  the  poison  in  the 
liberation  of  the  man  I  loved. 

Amid  the  ruin  of  my  felicity,  there 
was  but  one  tie  left  to  hold  me  to  the 
world  ;— the  freedom  and  the  happiness 
of  Algernon,  was  the  tie  which  was  to 
cheer  and  maintain  my  future  exist- 
ence. 

For  his  sake,  then,  for  the  sake  of 
Algernon,  did  I  consent  to  marry  the 


Marquis,  to  struggle  to  live,  and  to  sup- 
port, with  a  resignation  becoming  a 
■;t^rincess  and  a  Christian,  the  sorrows 
that  rived  my  heart,  and  shook  my 
mind  to  its  veiy  centre. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  prudent 
and  disinterested  nature  of  these  reso- 
lutions, I  was  determined  once  more 
to  behold  Algernon ;  to  give  him  ti- 
dings of  my  sentiments;  to  mitigate 
his  destiny  ;  and  to  prove  to  him  that 
I  was  not  to  obtain  his  freedom,  with- 
out assuming  to  MYSELF  the  chains  of 
degradation  and  captivity. 

To  contrive  this  awful  and  interest- 
ing interview,  1  directed  Melina  to  con- 
sult with  Prince  L  -s,  and  to  devise 

a  plan  remote  from  frustration,  dis- 
appointment,  or  discovery. 
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Melina  communicated  my  inten- 
tions to  the  young  Prince,  and  he  as 
instantly  came  into  my  presence.— No- 
thing could  equal  his  distress  and  asto- 
nishment, on  finding  me  determined 
to  persevere  in  the  resolution  1  had 
formed  of  visiting  the  Tower.  He 
commenced  his  visit  by  endeavouring 
to  turn  me  from  so  dangerous  and  im- 
practicable a  purpose;  but,  perceiving 
that  all  he  could  say  would  be  totally 
fruitless,  he  attended  to  what  I  had  to 
observe  to  him  in  speechless  despair. 

*  Oh  !  bring  me  to  Algernon,'  said  I, 
'  my  dear  Prince,  conduct  me  to  the 
*  prison  of  Algernon  ! — Let  me  survey 
'  for  the  last  time  the  first  object  of  my 
'  affections  i  Let  me  pass  the  barriers 
'  which  now  separate  me  from  him, 
'  and  I  shall  look  with  averted  eyes 
'  at  the  mountains  which  thse  tyranny 
'  of  a  father  has  determined  to  raise 


'  between  us. — Dear  Prince !  be  not 
*  so  obdurate,  let  me  behold  Alger^. 
'  non,  before  these  eyes  are  closed, 
'  in  endless  night ; — before — idea  stiil 
*■  tuore  horrible !— before— 1  could 
liiot  proceed.- 
■fif  - 

"  The  air  of  sensibility  and  determina* 
tion  with  which  I  uttered  this,  softened 
the  soul  of  the  Prince:  and,  after  a 
short  struggle  between  a  sense  of  duty 
and  the  cries  of  Nature,  he  abruptly 

"  Be.  it  so,  Madam,  my  part  at  this 
"  moment  shall  not  be  that  of  an  officer, 
"  who  considers  nothing  but  his  duty 
"  — it  shall-  be  that  of  a  man,  who 
"  considers  nothing  so  obligatory  as 
"  soothing  the  unfortunate,  and  exer- 
"  cising  kindly  offices  for  a  friend.  You 
'  shall  see  Algernon.  I  will  confide 
^  to  you  the  cypher  of   the  Duke. 


^'  prepare  a  disguise  ;  and,  as  tlie  si- 
"  lence  of  the  night  is  favorfible  to  your 
"  contemplation,  I  recommend  you  to 
"  prefer  it  to  the  glare  and  tumult  of  the 
"  day.  Take  Melina  as  your  compa- 
"  nion.  I  will  follow  at  a  distance  :  be 
"  confident  of  my  devotion  to  your 
"  safety,  and  obedience  to  your  com- 
"  mands.  Let  the  hour  be  one  of  the 
ensuing  morning.    Farewell  V 

Thus  did  this  amiable  Prince  yield 
to  my  entreaties,  and  cause  my  heart 
once  more  to  beat  with  a. doubtful  de- 
light, and  my  eyes  to  sparkle  with  a 
factitious  pleasure.  Doubtful  and  fac- 
titious ! — See  the  event ! 

The  sensibility  of  your  tender  na- 
ture, my  Charlotte,  is  mere  than  suffi- 
cient to  inform  you,  that  Ltrembled  in 
silence  for  the  moment  that  should 
conduct  me  to  the  prison  of  Algernon, 
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^Never  did  1  pass  hours  of  such  excru- 
ciating solicitude.  To  relieve  the  ago- 
ny and  tedium  of  so  painful  an  interval, 
1  proposed  a  walk  to  Melina,  and  we 
were  no  sooner  abroad  than  our  steps 
involuntarily  led  to  the  Tower,  which 
contained  that  object  which  was  held 
by  us  so  sacred  and  dear. 

The  Tower  stood  on  the  brow  of  a 
rock  overgrown  with  briers  and  thistles, 
and  was  inaccessible  except  at  one  side, 
where  there  was  a  steep  ascent  of  one 
■hundred-steps  to  a  stupendous  portica 
with  iron  folding  gates,  guarded  by  cen- 
tinels  of  the  regiment  of  guards. 

■  On  the  summit  of  the  portico  stood 
a  figure  of  white  marble,  which  1  could 
not  look  upon  without  horror.  And 
yet  it  was  the  figure  of  Justice  ;  but  so 
affrighted  was  my  imagination,  that  I 
beheld  only  the  sword  and  the  rod,  and 
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saw  nothing  of  the  nnilder  attributes, 
the  scales  and  the  balance,  which  it 
poised  in  its  opposite  hand. 

I  shall  be  too  prolix,  my  dear  girl,  if 
1  attempt  to  describe  any  further  object 
or  emotion  of  this  agonizing  interval; 
1  shall  therefore  hastily  conclude  this 
letter,  and  in  my  next  detail  the  im- 
portant interview.    Till  then,  &c.  &c. 


Caroline. 
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At  length  the  anxious,  the  much- 
looked-for  hour  arrived,  and  1  once 
again  left  the  splendour  of  a  palace  to 
visit  the  gloomy  abode  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Algernon.  I  must  pass  over  the 
mechanical  arrangement  of  this  enter- 
prize,  my  admission  into  the  Tower, 
and  the  attendant  circumstances,  and 
contending  emotions  naturally  connect- 
ed with  so  intricate  and  daring  a  design. 

I  say,  my  Charlotte,  I  must  pass  over 
ail  preliminary  detail,  and  rapidly  in- 
form you,  that,  after  being  conducted 
through  a  variety  of  winding  passages, 
and  up  a  tremendous  flight  of  steps  to 
the  top  of  the  Tower,  Melina  and  I 
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came  to  a  door  which  stood  open,  and, 
before  we  beheld  Algernon,  I  heard 
his  voice  murnauring  in  feeble  com- 
plaint. I  heard  him  sigh  as  though  his 
heart  would  burst. 

Yie  ventured  to  advance  a  little.  He 
started,  and  the  chains  rustled  upon  his 
limbs.  Their  terrific  tinkling  shook  the 
palsied  element  of  the  apartment,  and 
every  thing  trembled  in  unison  with 
the  heart-rending  sounds. 

By  the  light  of  a  lamp,  w  hich  c#st  a 
feeble  beam  upon  his  countenance,  I 
perceived  him  sitting  W'ith  his  head  re- 
clined upon  his  arm.  I  ap-proached,  with 
inexpressible  emotion,  a  few  steps  near- 
er to  him.  He  rose,  alarmed,  but  with- 
out seeing  me,  and  walked  slowly  to- 
ward the  door;  his  feet  encumbered 
with  irons,  and  his  left  arm  wrapped  up 
in  his  scarf. — I  sunk  into  the  chair 
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which  he  had  abandoned  ;  and  Melina, 
equally  overwhelmed,  dropped  on  her 
knees,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

This  M'as  a  language  which  could  not 
be  misinterpreted,  or  unheard  in  the 
situation  in  which  we  were  placed.  It 
not  only  penetrated  the  ears,  but  the 
heart  of  Algernon  ;  for  he  instantly 
turned  his  head,  and  uttered  an  excla- 
mation, which  fully  denoted  his  con- 
viction of  my  presence,  and  the  ex- 
treme agitation  of  his  mind. 

"  My  Caroline  !"  he  exclaimed,  pre- 
cipitating his  shackled  steps  towards 
me,  and  sinking  into  my  arms,  

"  You  are  here !  Heaven  be  praised  ! 
*'  my  fears  were  groundless.    Indeed  ! 

Indeed  !  I  trembled  lest  some  vio- 
"  lence — lest  some  treachery,  or  ty- 
"  ranny,  should  have  compelled  you  to 
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"  abandon  the  unfortunate  Algernon  to" 
all  the  horrors  of  captivity  and  de- 
"  spair." 

The  delusion  under  which  I  perceiv- 
ed he  existed,  penetrated  my  heart 
with  the  most  poignant  sorrow,  and 
bewildered  my  reason  so  much,  that, 
in  the  destruction  of  the  delusion,  I 
employed  as  little  preconcerted  caution 
as  apparent  sensibility.  I  abruptlj" 
replied 

'  Alas!  Algernon,  your  fears  were 
'  not  groundless !  My  hand  is  promised 
'  to  the  Marquis,  and  I  have  consented 
*  to  become  his  wife,  on  condition 
'  that  ' 

Without  waiting  to  hear  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  sentence,  Algernon  burst 
away  from  my  embrace,  and  as  he  tra- 
versed the  chamber  with  feeble  wd 
k2 


imgenng  steps,  1  could  perceive  an 
entire  change  operating  upon  his  man- 
ner and  mind.  The  few  words  which 
1  uttered,  suddenly  blunted  the  edge 
of  sorrow  ;  and  the  hardy  nature  of  the 
soldier,  assumed  dominion  over  the 
•winning  softness- and  amiable  graces  of 
the  man.  Endeavouring,  however,  to 
recover  more  evenness  of  disposition, 
and  to  suppress  the  sudden  starts  and 
throws  which  convulsed  his  bosom,  he 
again  turned  towards  me,  and  said— 
with  a  tone  awful  as  firm  

■  "  Did  you  not  pause,  Madam,  did 
"  you  not  take  a  moment  for  reflection, 
"  before  you  promised  3'our  hand  to 
"  the  Marquis  ?  Did  you  not  balance 
"  one  instant  on  my  destiny  ;  or  did 
"  you  immolate  me  with  a  remorseless 
"  cruelty  and  guilty  indifference?  When 
"  you  agreed  to  marry  the  Marquis : 
"  when  you  pronounced  upon  me  a 


"  sentence  worse  than  the  stroke  of 
"  death,  was  vour  heart  as  cold  as 
"  your  words  were  perjured r" 

He  paused,  and,  bending  his  eyes 
directly  upon  rne,  seemed  to  wait  a 
reply.  But  I  was  silent:  filled  with 
&tupor  and  amazement,  I  gazed  upon 
him  with  a  wild  insensibility,  and, 
without  any  attempt  at  interruption, 
suffered  him  to  continue  to  outrage  my 
feehngs,  and  harrow  up  my  soul. 

"  What  are  your  motives,  Madam/' 
continued  he,  "  what  are  your  views, 
"  what  are  your  prospects,  for  what 
"  end  do  you  marry  the  Marquis  of 
"  Albion  ?  What  are  your  induce- 
"  ments?  Is  it  love,  think  vou  ?  No! 
"  Love  is  a"  noble  and  generous  passion , 
"  and  can  ortly  be  founded  on  a  pure 
"  and  ardent  friendship,  on  an  exalted 
"  respect,  on  an  implicit  confidence 
K  3  .    .   ■  - 
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in  its  object.  Searcb  your  heart, 
"  examine  y©ur  judgment :  do  you  find 
"  the  semblance  of  any  of  these  sen-. 
"  timents  to  bend  you  to  the  Marquis  ? 
"  V/hat,  then,  can  degrade  a  mind  to 
"  which  nature  and  education  has 
"given  such  port,  state,  and  charac-^ 
"  ter,  into  a  concurrence,  or  consent 
"  with  such  an  union  ?  Can  you  re- 
"  pose  any  confidence  in  yourself?  are 
'>  not  you  at  this  instant  come  to  take 

a  farewel  of  a  lover,  to  whom  you 
"  are  solemnly  allied  ?  Horrible  union  I 
"  If  it  take  place,  both  you  and  the 
"  Marquis  will  be  as  dead  to  the  sense 
"  of  conjugal  as  of  parental  obligation, 
"  and  you  will  abandon  each  other's  in- 
"  terests  and  offspring  with  as  little  scru^ 
"  pie  as  you  abandon  meat  this  present 
"  hour.  Look  then  well  to  the  step 
"  you  are  about  to  take,  for,  however 
"  yoa  may  behold  it  now,  be  assured  it 
"  will  lead  you  to  a  conduct  which  you 


"  will  hereafter  acknowledge  to  be  , 
"  blackened  by  every  aggravation!"^:., 

'  Hold,  Sir,  hold  V  interrupted  I,  ia 
frantic  agony  ! 

'  Hold  1  Sir,  is  it  no  circumstance  of 

*  nnitigation,  is  it  no  palliation  of  guilt, 
'  that  I  have  consented  to  marry  the 
'  Marquis  on  the  direct  condition,  and 
'  for  the  particular  purpose,  of  restor- 

•  ing  you  to  freedom  and  to  your  coun- 
'  try  ?  1  sacrifice  myself  for  you !  I  have 
^  consented  to  a  miserable  captivity, 
'  in  order  to  set  you  free  1 

'  You  tell  me  to  weigh  well  my  con- 
'  duct !  Alas !  I  know  well  the  risque 
'  I  am  running  in  a  stranger,  when  I 
'  meet  with  reproach  from  you  !  My 
'  anxiety  for  your  happiness,  has  made 
'  me  overlook  every  other  considera- 
'  tion,  and  induces  me  to  commit  my 

K  i 
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^  destiny  to  a  man  whom  I  have  never 
'  beheld,  and  who  probably  will  unite 
'  with  you  in  reprobating  me  for  a  mea- 

*  sure,  in  which  I  see  nothing  but  the 
'  most  virtuous  and  disinterested  sacri- 
'  fice.  A  sacrifice,  which  I  thought 
'  would  claim  from  you  the  most  kind 
'  and  exalted  sentiment  of  tenderness, 
'  and  in  which  the  most  fastidious  ri- 
'  gour  must  find  so  m.uch  more  subject 

*  for  sympathy,  than  for  blame/ 

He  raised  his  hand  from  the  table, 
advanced  a  step  o,r  two,  and  was  about 
to  reply  to  me. 

-  Stop,  Sir,'  continued  I,  '  let  me 
'  first  ask  you,  can  you  answer  for  such 
'  cruelty  towards  me  ?  or,  was  our  in- 
'  timacy  so  joyless,  so  loveless  and  un- 
'  endeared,  that  you  have  lost  the 
'  sense  of  its  happiness,  and  forgot  of 

*  what  dispositions  I  am  formed  ?  But 
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you  never  knew,  or  you  cease  to 
know  me  !  Let  me  ask  you,  did  i 
not,  with  all  the  resolution  of  strong- 
faith,  fling  my  youth,  my  rank,  and 
mv  hope  upon  your  bosom?  Did  I 
not  weigh  you  against  the  world,  and 
find  it  light  in  the  scale?  Did  I  not' 
take  you  as  an  equivalent  to  the 
wealth  and  titles  of  that  world  ?  And 
do  I  not  now  abandon  that  brighf 
equivalent,  in  order  to  make  you  free? 
Let  me  ask,  have  you  proved  your- . 
self  worthy  the  sacred  trust  I  reposed 
in  you  ?  Has  your  spirit  so  associated 
with  mine,  as  to  leave  me  no  room 
to   regret  the  splendid  and  disin- 
terested sacrifice  I  had  made  ?  And' 
does  my  soul  find  a  pillow  in  the 
tenderness  of  yours,  and  a  support  in 
its  firmness?  Do  you  preserve  me 
high  in  my  own  consciousness,  proud; 
in  your  admiration  and  friendshipi, 
K  3 


*  and  happy  in    your   affection  and 

*  esteem  ?' 

He  approached  insensibly  to  me, 
dropped  upon  his  knees,  and  seized 
,my  hand. 

'  But  why  should  I  proceed  ?'  con- 
tinued I,  still  smarting  under  the  sense 
©I  his  reproaches,  '  perhaps  it  was  ori- 
'  ginal  pride,  and  a  wish  for  greatness, 
'  by  which  you  were  actuated,  and 
'  that  love  for  me  was  an  artificial  ac- 
'  quirement,  which  vanished  before 
the  Original  impressions  of  nature. 
'  Your  unfeeling  charges  against  me, 

*  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  hor- 
'  Tible  suspicion.  You  forget  too,  what 

*  you  found  me,  and  ■ — — 


Here  he  could  no  longer  restrain  his 
amotion,  and  as  he  raised  his  head  from 
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my  lap,  where  he  had  rested  it,  I  dis- 
covered,^  that  he  had  been  absorbed  in 
tears. 

"  No!  Madam,"  exclaimed  he,  in 
accents  of  the  deepest  despair,  "  no  ! 

1  do  not  forget  how  1  found  you,  nor 
"  am  I  insensible  to  the  state  in  A^'hich 
"  you  are  placed  by  me.  1  found  you 
«  a  fair  and  blushing  flower,  its  beauty 

and  its  fragrance  bathed  in  the  dews 
"  of  Heaven.    But  \  no  sooner  beheld 
"  it,  than  I  interrupted  its  nutriment, 
"  and,   without  cutting  it  down,  or 
"  placing  it  in  my  bosom,  I  have  left 
"  it  to  be  rifled  by  one  who  may  waste 
"  its  sweetness,  blast  its  beauty,  and 
"  bow^  down  its  faded  and  sickly  head  i 
And  how  do  you  punish  me  ?  I,  who 
"  am  the  author  of  your  principal  cala- 
*'  mities,  how  am  I  punished?  Alasi 
«  by  the  noblest   condescension  and 
"  endearing  kindness;  by  a  visit  to  a 
- .  ■ '    X  6     .   -    ^  ••  .  ■ 


"  prison,^  and  by  restoring  me  to  liber- 
"  ty — to  enjoyment !  But  how  have  I 
"  requited  you,  angehc  Caroline  ?  By 
"  scoffing  taunts  and  degrading  suspi- 
"  cions  !  Yet  odious  and  contemptible 
"  as  so  barbarous  a  conduct  must  make 
"  me  appear  to  you,  I  am  not  altoge- 
"  ther  so  odious  and  contemptible  as 
"  you  imagine.     1  was  ignorant,  O 
"  Caroline  !  I  was  ignorant,  that,  in 
"  accepting  the  hand  of  the  Marquis, 
"  you  were  swayed  by  the  intention  of 
"  breaking  these  chains  and  of  setting 
"  me  free.    Pardon  me,  then ;  sup- 
"  press  your  indignation  and  abhor- 
rence,  and  be  disposed  to  feel  for  the 
"  deplorable  condition  to  which  I  am 
"  actually  reduced,  and  the  still  more 
*'  deplorable  one  of  which  I  have  a 
"  prospect  before  me,  if  my  restoration 
"  to  freedom  must  be  purchased  at  the 
"  expence  of  your  liberty," 
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O  rise,  Algernon !  rise !'  said  I,  '  for 
'  I  do  forgive  you;  from  my  heart  for- 
'  give  you.  Let  us  no  longer  remain 
'  in  this  painful  error,  or  Vv^aste  a  mo- 
'  ment,  stolen  for  your  consolation,  in 
'  misunderstandings  and  displeasure^' 

He  rose,  but  again  sunk  upon  his 
knees,  and  pressed  my  hand  to  his  lips, 
more  with  the  convulsive  emotion  of 
despair  and  agony,  than,  v/ith  that  of 
love. 

I  prevailed  on  him  to  rise  ;  I  rose 
myself  from  my  seat,  but,  not  having 
strength  to  mai4atain  myself,  I  fell, 
nearly  lifeless,  into  his  feeble  arms, 

Melina  could  not  remain  a  silent 
spectator  of  this  painful  scene.  She 
advanced  to  console  and  to  uphold  us. 
But  she  lost  her  resolution  in  our  sor- 
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row  ;  in  the  place  of  mitigating,  she 
heightened  and  confirmed  all  our  grief. 

*'  What  a  progress,  dear  and  adorable 
"  friends !"  said  she,  "  have  you  to 
"  travel  through,  before  you  can  obtain 
"  the  peace  and  tranquillity  which  you 
'*  have  lost  !  How  like  the  wounds  of 
*'  the  body  are  those  of  your  minds  ! 
'■^  How  burning  the  fever  !  How  pain- 
"  ful  the  suppuration  !  How  slow,  how 
"  hesitating,  how  relapsing  the  process 
"  of  convalescence!  Through  what  va- 
'  riety  of  sufferings,  '  through  what  new 
"  scenes  and  changes  must  you  pass,' 
"  before  vou  re-attain  that  health  of 
"  heart,  of  which  you  have  been  de- 
"  spoiled  by  the  cold  and  political  pro- 
"  position  of  a  gilded  stranger !  How 
"  could  the  Duke  become  so  hardened 
.  "  as  to  attend  to  this  proposition  !  To 

abandon  you  both  in  the  bloom  of 
:  "  life  to  different  destinations,  and  to 
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"  see  those  hopes  for  ever  blasted, 
which  you  once  cherished  !  How  can 
"  he  expose  you  to  so  unmerited  a  fate  ? 
"  How  can  he  commit  such  a  crime  as 
"  to  separate  such  faithful,  such  tender 
-  "  and  affectionate  lovers  ?" 

Sobbing  with  agony,  and  weeping 
on  each  other's  breast,  we  mutually 
turned  our  eyes  upon  Melina,  but  they 
were  shortly  after  attracted  to  another 

object.  _  ' 

'  .■  ■  ■ .  ' 

Prince  L — s,  impatient  at  our  long 
stay,  and  dreading  the  fatal  conse- 
quences, determined  to  interrupt  the 
interview,  and  with  that  resolve  sud- 
denly entered  the  apartment. 

•  Re  had  no  occasion  to  announce 
his  remorseless  design.  We  too  well 
divined  it,  for  Algernon  pressed  me 
closer  to  his  heart,  and  I .  involuntarily. 
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exclaimed,  '  O  we  must  part !  FarewelT! 
A  long  farewell  '/ 

Prince  L — s  would  afford  no  oppor- 
tunity of  further  explanation.  Alger- 
non appeared  about  to  speak. 

"  Reply  not,"  said  the  prince,  "  Al- 
"  gernon,  be  a  man  !" 

•-  With  this,  he  tore  me  from  the 
breast  of  the  tenderest  of  all  lovers^ 
and  bore  me  out  of  the  room. 

I  was  just  sensible  that  Algernon 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  addressed 
himself — not  to  me,  but  to  Heaven  !  I 
can  trace  back  nothing  further  of  this 
interview,  my  Charlotte  ;  I  can  only 
remember  the  horror  with  which  I  was 
struck  in  treading  back  the  mazes  of 
the  tower,  thro'  which  I  passed  on  my 
way  out,  and  the  tangled  wilderness 
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which  appeared  to  obstruct  my  return 
to  my  apartments  in  the  palace.  Every 
thing  appeared  contrived  to  mislead  and 
to  perplex  me,  to  affright  and  to  asto- 
nish.  I  at  length  found  myself  secure 
within  my  chamber,  but  it  was  in  vain 
that  1  endeavoured  to  seek  for  repose.  : 
No  sooner  did  sleep  approach  me,  than 
scenes  of  wanton  cruelty  rose  up  before 
me,  and  I  passed  the  remainder  of  the 
night,  and  following  morning,  in  a  man- 
ner never  to  be  described.    Farewell  I 
my  Charlotte.    Farewell ! 

Caroline, 


LETTER  XLIV. 


On  the  morning  after  the  mysterious 
and  heart-rendma;  interview,  I  was  di- 
rected by  my  father  to  attend  him  to 
'  his  closet. 

The  voice  is  the  organ  of  the  soul. 
I  soon  discovered  that  the  Duke  la- 
boured under  some  secret  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction. Had  he  been  more  affec- 
'  tionately  disposed,  I  might  have  taken 
courage  to  expostulate  against  the  uni- 
on with  the  Marquis  ;  but  his  expres- 
sion, manner,  and  appearance,  concur- 
red to  convince  me  that  the  attempt 
would  be  fruitless,  and  that  any  ob- 
structions on  my  part,  would  not  only 
be  vain  and  ridiculous,  but  instrument- 


a\  to  the  further  hardship  and  imprison- 
ment of  Algernon.  For  my  father  no 
sooner  placed  me  by  him,  than  he 
;  commenced,  in  the  following  imperi- 
'  ous  and  broken  styie,  to  communicate 
with  me. 

1  shall  not,  Caroline,  perplex  my 
"  thoughts,  or  waste  my  tin^e,  m  s?y- 
"  ing  more  to  you  than  lh;it  I  h  ve 
"  ordered  your  union,  by  proxy,  v'*  ith 
the  Marquis  of  Albion,  to  take  place 
"  to-morrow  m.orning,  and  as  1  have 
«  reason  to  expect  some  treachery  has 
«  been  lately,  and  may  again  be  em- 
"  ployed,   I  shall    detain  vengeance 
,«  in  my  hands ;  that  is,  I  shall  hold 
"  Algernon  in  chains,  with  the  sword 
"  of  justice  suspended  by  a  thread  over 
«  his  head,  till  I  hear  of  your  arrival  in 

a  E  _d,  and  of  your  conducting 

yourself  with  respect  and  complacen- 
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"  cy  towards  the  illustrious  house  to 
"  which  you  are  about  to  be  allied. 

"  Make  me  no  reply continued  the 
Duke,  thinking  that  I  was  about  to  op- 
pose his  will,  "  make  me  no  reply,  2;irL 
"  I  am  acquainted  with  your  daring 
"  conduct  of  last  night„    I  have  sent 
"  Prince  L— s  to  Berlin  ;  Melina  is  con- 
"  fined  during  pleasure.    You  are  now 
"  destitute  of  accomplices,  and  venge- 
"  ance  is  in  my  hands !  You  can  con- 
"  cert  no  further  schemes,  nor  cherish 
"  any  further  extravagant  hopes.  Obey, 
"  therefore,  and  .  obey  cheerfully  ;  and 
"  I  shall  not  only  restore  Alg-eruon  to 
"  my  favor  after  your  reception  in  E— 
"  — d,  but  I  shall  promote  him  to  the 
"  highest  dignities,  and  take  upon  me 
"  the  advancement  of  his  fortunes." 

Here  the  Duke  cea&edo 


1  own  to  you,  my  dear  Charlotte, 
that  this  amiable  intention  respecting 
the  suffering  Algernon,  revived  all  my 
grief,  and  1  felt  more  sensibly  affected 
than  when  I  heard  him  spoken  of  in 
.the  dreadful  language  of  threatening 
vengeance.  This  spoke  some  comfort 
to  me,  but  I  could  not  repress  my  tears, 
nor  avoid  seizing  my  father's  hand,  and 
imploring  him  to  watch  over  the  future 
happiness  of  his  unfortunate  prisoner, 

The  Duke  took  me  to  his  arms,  ten- 
derly kissed  me,  and  told  me,  that  I 
had  only  to  obey  him  cheerfully,  and 
that  I  might  rely  upon  his  restoring  Al- 
gernon, not  only  to  freedom,  but  to  his 
former  friendship  and  favor. 

I  interceded  at  the  same  time  for 
Prince  L — s  and  Melina,  and  with 
success.  After  which  the  Duke  gave 
me  permission  to  retire,  not,  however, 


without  repeating  the  overvvhejming 
assertion,  that  it  was  essential  I  should 
hold  it  well  in  my  remembrance,  that 
vengeance  was  to  remain  in  his  hands, 
till  after  my  alliance  with  the  Marquis, 
and  the  return  of  a  courier  from  E — 
1— d. 

V  Thus  left  without  a  choice,  or  rather 
thus  inhumanly  restricted,  1  resolved 
to  make  a  merit  of  necessity ;  to  assume 
a  cheerfulness  suiScient  to  veil  over  the 
gloom  of  my  heart,  and  to  confer  free- 
dom on  Algernon  with  as  little  reluct- 
ance and  delay,  as  might  be  consistent 
with  the  ruin  of  my  own  happiness  and 
the  loss  of  my  own  liberty. 

Passing  to  my  own  chamber  from  my 
father's  study,  I  was  accosted  by  my 
mother.    There  appeared  in  her  eyes 
and  countenance  so  deep  an  expressiou 
sorrow,  arising  no  doubt  from  a 
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knowledge  of  my  conduct  the  preced- 
ing night,  that  my  mind  was  immedi- 
ately filled  with  the  most  agonizing  pe- 
nitence ;  and,  had  she  not  supported 
me  in  her  arms,  1  must  have  sunk  to 
the  earth,  and  contributed  still  mor^  to 
that  affliction  with  which  she  was  al- 
ready but  too  sensiiily  overwhelmed. 

From  the  sobs  and  broken  sentences 
which  escaped  me,  as  I  hung  around 
the  neck  of  my  mother,  she  had  no 
difficulty  in  comprehending  what  had 
passed  between  me  and  the  Duke  ;  but 
she  appeared  delighted  to  find,  that  my 
desire  to  accelerate  the  freedom  of  Al- 
gernon, would  enable  me  to  support 
the  ceremony  of  the  proxymial  wed- 
ding, and  to  pass  through  the  remain- 
'  ing  ordeal  with  becoming  complacency 
and  resolution  of  mind. 


She  also  conceived  this  to  be  a  favor- 
able opportunity  of  impressing  my 
mind  with  a  sense  of  the  important  du- 
ties of  a  wife,  who  wished  to  preserve 
the  esteem  of  her  husband  and  of  so- 
ciety; with  this  intention  she  conduct- 
ed me  to  her  liln-ary,  where  we  found 

Melina  and  the  Countess  of  , 

and  she  admonished  me  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  I  give  her  own  °  dear 
words  directly  as  they  flowed. 

"  The  most  likely  way,  my  Caroline, 
either  to  obtain  a  good  husband,  or  to 
keep  one  good,  is  to  be  yourself  good, 
amiable,  and  just. 

"  Avoid  both  before  and  after  mar- 
riage, all  thoughts  of  managing  your 
husband.  Never  endeavour  to  deceive, 
or  to  impose  upon  his  understanding, 
nor  give  him  uneasiness,  as  some  do 
very  foolishly,  to  try  his  temper ;  but 
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treat  him  alv/ays  before-hand  with  sin- 
cerity, and  afterwards  with  afFection 
and  respect.  , 

"  Be  not  over  sanguine  before  your 
marriage,  nor  promise  yourself  fehcity 
■without  alloy ;  for  that  is  impossible  to 
be  attained,  not  only  in  your  particular 
state,  but  in  the  present  general  state 
of  things.  Consider,  before-hand,  that 
the  person  you  are  going  to  spend  your 
days  with,  is  a  man,  and  not  an  angel: 
and  if,,  when  you  come  together,  you 
discover  any-thing  in  his  humour  and 
behaviour,  that  is  not  altogether  so 
agreeable  as  you  expect,  pass  it  over 
as  a  human  frailty  ;  smooth  your  brow, 
compose  your  temper,  and  try  to  im- 
prove your  condition  by  a  gentle  and 
cheaiful  good-nature.  !  . 

"  Remember  always,  that  whatever 
misfortunes    may  happen   to  either, 
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tbey  are  not  to  be  charged  to  the  ac- 
count of  matrimony,  but  to  the  acci- 
dents and  infirmities  of  human  life;  a 
burden  which  each  engages  to  assist 
the  other  in  supporting,  and  to  which 
both  parties  are  equally  exposed.  There- 
fore, instead  of  murmurs,  reflections, 
and  disagreement,  whereby  the  weight 
is  rendered  abundantly  more  grievous, 
readily  put  your  shoulder  to  the  yoke, 
and  make  it  lightsome  to  both. 

"  Resolve,  every  morning,  to  be 
c'hearful  and  good-natured  that  day ; 
and  if  any  accident  should  happen 
to  break  that  |resolution,  suffer  it  not 
to  put  you  out  of  temper  with  every- 
thing besides,  and  especially  with  your 
husband.  . 

'  "  Dispute  not  with  him,  be  the  oc- 
casion what  it  will ;  but  much  rather 
deny  yourself  the  trivial  satisfaction  of 


having  3'6ur  ov/n  will,  or  gaining  the 
better  of  an  argument,  than  risque  a 
quarrel,  or  create  a  heart-burning,  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  know  the 
end  of. 

"  Be  assured  a  woman's  power,  as 
v/ell  as  happiness,  has  no  other  foun- 
dation than  her  husband's  esteem  and 
love;  which,  consequently,  it  is  her 
undoubted  interest,  by  all  means  possi- 
ble, to  preserve  and  increase.  Do  you, 
therefore,  study  his  temper,  and  com- 
mand your  own;  enjoy  his  satisfac- 
tions with  him,  shave  - and  sooth  his 
cares,  and,  above  all,  my  Caroline; 
and,  above  all,  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence, conceal  his  infirmities.  . 

■ •  -    ■■  ■     ,     ,      •     ...       , ., 
"  Read  frequently,  with  due  atten- 
tion,  the    matrimonial    service,  and 
take  care,  in  doing  so,  not  to  overlook 
any  of  its  solemn  obhgatioriS. 


"  Always  wear  your  wedding-ring; 
for  therein  lies  more  virtue  than  is 
usually  imagined :  if  you  are  ruffled 
unawares,  assaulted  with  improper 
thoughts,  or  tempted  in  any  respect 
against  your  duty ;  cast  your  eyes  upon 
that  ring,  and  call  to  mind  who  gave  it 
you,  where  it  was  received,  and  what 
passed  at  that  solemn  time. 

*'  Let  the  tenderness  of  your  conju- 
gal love,  be  expressed  with  such  de- 
cency, delicacy,  and  prudence,  that 
it  may  appear  plainly  and  thoroughly 
distinct  from  the  designing  fondness  of 
a  harlot. 

"  Have  you  any  concern  for  your 
own  ease,  or  for  your  husband's 
esteem  ?  Then  have  a  due  regard  to 
his  income  and  circumstances,  in  all 
your  expences  and  desires ;  for  if  enor- 
mous debts  should  follow,  you  run  the 


greater  hazard  of  being  deprived  of 
both.      -  -  :  .  ;  . 

"  Let  not  many  days  pass  together 
without  a  serious  examii!ation  how 
you  have  behaved  as  a  wife;  and  if, 
upon  reflection,  you  find  yourself  guilty 
of  any  Ibibles,  or  omissions,  the  best 
atonement  is,  to  be  exactly  careful  of 
your  future  conduct,  and  to  determine 
to  sin  no  more." 

In  this  manner  did  my  amiable  mo- 
ther conclude  her  rules  and  maxims, 
for  the  promotion  of  matrimonial  hap- 
piness. During  the  interesting  recital, 
she  was  attended  both  by  me  and  Me^ 
lina,  with  the  most  dutiful  attenrion, 
and  by  "  the  Countess"  with  the  most 
unblushing  impatience  and  unveiled 
disapprobation  of  every  aphorism  she 
heard  uttered.  Captious  and  petulant, 
she  instantly  rose  as  my  mother  con- 
,  L  3 
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eluded,  saying,  as  the  time  had  been 
considerably  wasted  in  Germany,  she 
hoped  thecerenaony  would  be  perform- 
ed early  on  the  morrow,  and  that  I 
would  make  it  convenient  to  depart 
without  further  delay. 

This  dreadful  annunciation  revived 
all  my  sorrows  :  1  even  feel  its  influence 
at  this  distant  period,  and  am  too  much 
affected  just  now,  to  say  more  to  my 
Chariotte'-=than  adieu !  adieu  !        "  * 

■  ■>  ,  '  ■  ■  ' ,  Caroline. 
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■■r         LETTER  XLV.  " 

I  SH  ALT,  not  consume  your  attention, 
my  Charlotte,  by  going  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  ceremony,  by  proxy,  which 
united  me  to  the  Marquis,  and  which, 
at  the  same  time  separated  me  from 
every  object  that  was  dear  to  me  upon 
the  earth.     .  -  .;  •  ^         :  - 

In  truth,  were  I  ever  so  much  dis- 
posed, 1  am  not  qualified  to  convey 
any  correct  idea  of  the  pertormance, 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  my  conduct 
during  the  ceremony,  must  have  con- 
tradic'ted  any  hope  that  my  acquies- 
cence was  not  extorted  instead  of  be- 
ing voluntary,  '  ■  i 


Incapable,  however,  asl  amofdesl 
cribing  the  mechanical  arranoement  of 
the  ceremony,  I  feel  too  lively  a  sense 
of  my  feelings  on  that  occasion  not  to 
be  competent  in  some  measure  to 
express  their  poignancy. 

.  ^^'ever  can  I  forget  the  moment  when 
1  was  conducted  to  my  fother  into  the 
hall  appointed  for  the  scene  of  my 
misery.    Every  eye  was  upon  me  ;  and 
while  a  splendid  and  awful  concourse 
with  fixed  attention,  and  filled  with  : 
I  know  not  what  expectancy,  gather-  ^ 
ed  round  me  to  watch  my  every  ex- 
pression and  catch  my  every  woid,  I 
laboured,  not  with  guilt,  but  with  per- 
plexity, and  was  so  little  capable  of 
replying  to  the  congratulations  of  the 
numerous  audience  with  common  pro- 
priety, that  it  exceeded  my  capacity  to 
speak  at  ail,  and  I  hurried  from  one  ob- 
ject to  another  with  the  precipitation  of 
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folly,  or  rather  with  the  silent  pertur- 
bation of  a  criminal  accused  of  the  most 
heinous  crime.  ,      -  . 

But  when  I  came  to  accept  the  hand 
of  the  proxy,  and  to  violate  those  vows 
which  I  made  in  the  presence  of  Hea- 
ven to  the  unfortunate  Algernon,  I  felt 
as  if  I  was  charged  with  the  highest 
sins;  Vv'ith  an  enormity  for  which  I 
wished  to  suffer  death ;— a  crime,  in 
the  commission  of  which  there  appear- 
ed to  me  to  be  comprehended  far  more 
insensibility  of  heart,  and  more  profli- 
gacy of  morals,  than  I  thought  ever 
could  have  fallen  to  my  lot.      ■  ■  . 

This  was  not  an  impression  to  be  long 
endured  :  it  soon  caused  a  faintness  to 
come  over  me,  and  I  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  hall  the  instant  the  cere- 
mony was  performed.         , .  .  .>  .  . 


For  a  little  time  I  was  confined  to 
my  bed,  and  when  I  rose,  I  was  so 
macerated  and  enfeebled,  that  I  could 
make  no  resistance  to  the  plan  which 
bad  been  formed  for  hurrying  my  depar- 
ture to   ,  there  to  confirm  the 

vows  I  had  but  just  made. 

To  aggravate  my  calamity,  I  was  net 
suffered  to  bid  farewell  to  Algernon. 

No  eager  pleading  on  my  part  could 
win  my  father  to  consent  to  accord 
me  this  indulsence,  ^>''        '  - 

Denied  this  last  consolation,  and  all 
matters  being  in  readiness,  I  commenc- 
ed my  journey  for  E  ,  attended  by 

my  brother,  Prince  L  s,  Melina, 

and  my  household  servants,  and  followed 
by  (lie  two  ladies,  the  gentlemen,  and 
the  numerous  train  of  the  Marquis  of 
Albion's  splendid  establishment. 
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Nothing  of  a  very  interesting  nature 
occurred  on  our  route  to  embarkation  : 
indeed  the  tender  remembrance  of  the 
friends  I  was  about  to  abandon,  the 
lamentations  which  I  heard  reiterated 
along  the  road  for  my  de-pariure,  and 
the  improbabihty  of  my  ever  again  be- 
holding  my  beloved  mother,  my  father, 
my  friends,  or  my  country,  all  con- 
tributed to  sink  me  into  the  deepest 
gloom  and  despondency.    If  I  betray- 
ed attention  to  any  object,  or  address- 
.  ed  myself  to  any  person,  those  circum- 
stances were  accompanied  with  sudden 
starts  and  a  harshness  of  manners  and 
expression,  which  bore  evidence  of  a, 
temper  soured  by  disappointment,  or 
of  a  heart  overflowing  with  rancour  or 
overwhelmed  with  grief.      -  .   -    >  . 

In  this  state  of  mind  I  arrived  at 
the  place  of  embarkation,  where  the  last 
scene  of  agony  was  to  be  pvesented— 
L  6 
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1  mean  the  taking  an  eternal  farewell 
of  my  country  ;  of  my  brother  ;  Prince 
 s;  Melina,  and  a  few  other  at- 
tached friends  who  followed  me  to  the 
sea-shore.  '    .     .':    '  ' 

This  was  a  severe  trial;  a  trial  that 
required  the  utmost  fortitude  to  en~ 
dure.  ■ 

To  abandon  the  palace  of  my  ances- 
tors, the  land  of  my  birth,  the  authors 
of  my  life,  the  friends  of  my  bosom, 
and  the  man  of  my  heart;  to  abandon 
all  those  dear  and  sacred  connections, 
and  to  embark  on  a  new  and  tremen- 
dous  element  for  the  purpose  of  precipi- 
tating myself  into  the  arms  of  a  strange 
man,  a  strange  country,  and  a  strange 
people,  v/as,  I  believe,  such  a  trial  as 
was  never  before  suffered  by  any  other 
mortal;  nor  is  it,  from  the  change  effect- 
mg  in  the  political  state  of  things,  by 


any  means  probable,  that  it  will  ever 
be  endured  by  any  other  person  again.  . 

I  predict  myself  to  be  the  last  victinr 
of  lhat  infamous  policy  which  makes 
matrimony  a  mercenary  and  political,  not 
a  moral  and  religious  engagement. — But ' 
this  is  not  the  place  for  such  a  discus- 
sion, I  therefore  hasten  to  observe,  that 
Melina  was  the  last  dear  object  of  my- 
embrace,  previously  to  my  embarka- 
tion.    To  her  I  confided  all  my  little 
remembrances,  together  with  a  ring,  , 
which  1  took  from  my  finger,  and  which  ; 
I  conjured  her  to  deliver  to  our  dear 
and  mutual   friend,  the  unfortunate 
Algernon.    Her  reply  was  sunk  in  sobs 
and  tears.    With  streaming  eyes  we  bid  ■ 
an  eternal  adieu  ; — she  and  her  friends  to 
return  to  the  palace,  and  I,  surrounded 
by  strangers,  to  proceed  on  board  ship, 
and  cast  myself  upon  the  mercy  of 
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total    strangers— perhaps  prejudiced 
foes!        ^  ■  ~  - 

This  was  not  a  step  to  be  taken 
without  lingering  and  sorrow.  The 
spot  on  which  I  separated  from  Meli- 
na  possessed  so  much  attraction,  that  to 
leave  it  appeared  to  me  more  painful 
than  the  pangs  of  death.  It  was  situate 
on  a  high  cliff  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
sea.  On  one  side  a  large  tract  of  land 
extended  itself,  finely  diversified  by 
stately  trees,  floating  corn,  and  pastur- 
age for  cattle.  On  the  other  side 
-rolled  the  great  and  wide  sea,  which  I 
"had  never  beheld  before,  where  go  the 
ships,  and  where  is  that  leviathan, 
whom  the  Almighty  Creator  has  made 
to  take  his  pastime  therein. 

Which  way  soever  1  looked,  I  m.et 
with  subjects  for  astonishment ;  I  saw 
new  footsteps  of  the  divine  immensity. 


I  viewed  the  novel  and  marvellous 
works  of  Omnipotent  God,  whose 
labours  1  had  before  only  witnessed, 
confined  to  the  narrow  circle  of  my  na- 
tive country.  Everything,  therefore, 
^  which  I  encountered,  gave  me  ten 
thousand  additional  arguments  to  fear 
his  tremendous  power,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  love  his  diffusive  goodness. 

I  thought  of  my  friends  and  of  my 
home,  and  i  anticipated  the  horror  of 
going  amidst  strangers,  and  the  dan- 
-gers  attending  the  deep  abyss,  but 
again  I  thought,  how  safe  are  they  who 
have  so  infinite  and  mighty  a  Being  for 
their  guard  ! — How  happy  are  they  u'ho 
have  so  inexhaustibly  rich  a  God  for 
their  portion  !  But  how  wretched,  how 
miserably  and  emphatically  wretched, 
are  those  who  have  such  a  God  for  their 
enemy  and  avenger  ! — Oh  !  can  our 
feeble  fraaia,  exclaimed  I,  that  shrinks 
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at  a  little  light  affliction  that  is  but  for. 
a  moment, — how  can  it  bear  the  never-' 
ending  vengeance  of  that  prodigious 
arm,  which  stretches  out  the  Heavens, 
lays  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and 
pours  out  the  waters  of  this  mighty 
deep  which  now  expands  before  me  ? 

■  If  such  were  my  reflections  while 
contemplating  the  ocean  from  a  rocky 
eminence,  you  may  well  conceive  the 
alarm  and  agitation  I  was  in  when  I 
found  myself,  for  the  first  time,  sailing 
upon  its  heaving  but  magnificent  sur- 
face. And  yet,  I  can  assure  you,  as 
soon  as  I  lost  sight  of  my  friends,  and 
recovered  in  some  sort  from  the  agony 
into  which  I  was  cast,  on  no  longer  be- 
holding even  the  land  of  my  nativity,  I 
became  apparently  reconciled  to  the 
novelty  of  my  situation,  and  able  to 
form  some  opinions  upon  the  persons 
and  circumstances  surrounding  me. 
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The  exercise  of  sailing,  struck  me  at 
rhe  time,  as  being,  from  its  passive  na- 
ture, extremely  favorable  to  feeble  and 
valetudinary  subjects.  From  the  efforts' 
I  made  to  keep  myself  from  falling,  I 
found  every  muscle  brought  into  exer- 
cise, by  which  means  the  blood  was 
preserved  from  stagnation,  and  the  per- 
spiration increased  and  carried  off  by 
the  constant  change  of  atmosphere  in 
the  ship  in  perpetual  motion. 

The  air  too  appeared  to  me  to  pos- 
sessuncommon  virtues  and  properties, 
which  consisted,  perhaps,  in  its  being 
freed  from  those  noxious  aumial  and 
V(  getable  effluvia,  that  abounds  in  the 
J  ir  of  inland  and  confined  countries.  '■: 

Novel  and  interesting,  however,  as 
every  scene    and   circumstance  was 
to  me,    they  made   no  manner  of 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  any  other 
beholder.    And  to  my  utter  astonish-. 
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ment,  the  ladies  flirted  with  the  of- 
ficers   with    as    much  vivacity  and 

-  ease  as  if  they   were  in  the  anti- 
chamber  of  a  court,  instead  of  tread- 

^  .  ing  the  quarter  deck  of  a  king's  ship, 
subject  to  the  action  and  dangers  of 
the  ocean. 

.  Indeed  the  Countess  seemed  to> 
6xult  and  to  enjoy  her  situation. — 

But  when  she  discovered  that  C  a 

P— — e,  who  commanded  the  frigate^ 
directed  all  his  attention  to  me,  and 
•   that  every  gentleman  in  the  ship  was 

-  anxious  to  mitigate  my  sufferings,  by 
every  little  office  of  respect  and  kind- 
ness, her  spirits  began  to  droop,  and 
her  manners  became  tainted  with  the 
characteristics  which  are  thought  to 
denote  a  jealous  or  malicious  soul. — I 
shall  pursue  this  voyage  in  my  nexto 

■    '   Till  then  farewell ! 

/    -  ■  r, ,     •  Caroline, 
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LETTER  XLVI.    ■  ■ 

The  wonders  of  my  first  voyage,  my, 
dear  Charlotte,  were  not  a  little  excited 
by  the  multitude  of  ships  which  I  saw 
sailing  in  every  diiection,  and  carrying 
on  the  great  mercantile  business  be- 
tween E          and  all  other  civilized 

countries.  As  my  ideas  on  this  ge- 
neral kind  of  commerce  were  very  im- 
perfect, I  applied  to  C  n  P  e 

for  information,  and  he  replied  to  me  in 
the  following  satisfactory  manner :     » - 

"  In  a  philosophical  point  of  view, 
"  Madam,"  said  he,  "  much  has  been 
"  said  for  and  against  this  great  com- 
"  merce  of  G —  B  Narrow^ 
"  minded  moralists  expatiate  largely 


"  agaipst  the  evils  with  which  it  fiils 
"  society.    They  dwell  with  a  pleasure 
"  that  shall  not  hastily  be  called  inali- 
*'  cioas,   upon  the  thought,  that,  at 
"  some  former  period,  tea,  coffee,  and 
"  chocolate  were  never  tasted,  except 
*•  in  great  and  rich  families  :  but,  now, 
"  the  articles  of  tea  and  sugar  are  in.- 
"  common  isse.    We  send  to  the  East 
"  and  West  Indies  to  furnish  our  poor 
"  with  breakfast.    The  wives  of  day- 
"  labourers,  and  the  very  alms-house- 
"  women  drink  tea  twice  a  day  1 — But 
*'  L  remember  a  more  rational  com- 
plaint  was  made  by  an  Indian  of  Lou- 
"  isiana,  when  he  said  that,    in  his 
"  country,  the  young  men  overworked 
"  themselves  to  procure  baubles  for 
"  their  wives,  which  Europeans  had 
"  introduced".— That  luxury,  the  oft- 
"  spring  of  commerce,   is  a  colossal 
"  monster,  who,  from  his  cradle  up- 
"  ward,  spreads  social  disorder  and  in- 


dividual  wretchedness,  is,  however, 
a  fact  not  less  true  than  serious ; 
and,  did  any  thing  the  world  exhi- 
bits, authorise  us  to  believe  that 
human  life  was  intended  to  keep  that 
unagitated  course,  which  it  is  one  dis- 
position of  the  mind  to  desire,  we 
might  load  it  with  unqualified  exe- 
cration :  but,  since  man  appears  to 
be  innately  active,  and,  in  all  situa- 
tions, exposed  to  evil,  we  may  sur- 
vey with  a  less  heated  imagination, 
activity  of  this  particular  kind,  and 
evil  of  this  particular  form.  To 
commerce,  with  ail  its  mischiefs, 
with  all  its  crimes,  committed  upon 
every  shore,  its  depopulation  of 
fields,  and  its  corruption  of  cities, — 
to  commerce  we  must  attribute  that 
growing  intimacy  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  human  race  from  which 
great  benefits  have  redounded,  and 
greater  still  may  spring. — Commerce, 


,  "  on  the  whole,  Madam,  is  highly  fa- 
"  vorable  to  the  intellectual  part  of 
"  man,  and  perhaps,  as  injurious  to  the 
"  animal:  it  multiplies  the  ideas  and 
"  wantsof  the  former;  brings  riches  to 
"  nations,  and  poverty  to  individuals, 
"  making  the  rich  poor,  and  the  poor, 
"  '  poor  indeed.'  In  nations  under 
"  these  circumstances,  it  has  been 
"  justly  observed,  every  man  that  does 
"  not  turn  his  talents  to  account,  will 
.  "  find  himself  left  behind  in  the  uni- 
"  versal  emulation." 

ri  .  Q — — -nP  e  had  just  come  to  the 

'  conclusion  when  his  attention  was  call- 
ed off  by  some  object  relating  to  his 
.  '  duty.  As  I  shall  have  frequent  occa- 
sion to  mention  this  gentleman  in  the 
'  remaining  part  of  this  correspondence,  I 
cannot  just  now  employ  myself  better 
than  in  conveying  to  you  some  faint 
idea  of  his  character. — Neither  the  pa- 
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rents,  nor  the  education,  nor  the  fortune 
of  this  eminent  seamen,  would  have 
conferred  on  him  any  distinction  in 
society,  or  in  his  profession,  had  not 
nature  conferred  on  him  a  portion  of 
genius  that  soon  distinguished  him  from 
the  vulgar  herd.  "  .  ^     '  ■  " 

Seemingly  doomed,  by  inevitable 
circumstances,  to  the  regions  of  the 
cock-pit,  or,  at  most  the  wai'd-room, 
he  yet  found  means  to  emerge  from 
that  situation,  to  obtain  the  rank  of 
captain,  then  admiral,  and,  when  on 
shore,  to  move  in  the  highest  circles  of 
distinguished  life.  This  rise  was  con- 
siderably accelerated  by  the  protection 
of  the  Marquis  of  Albion;  for  the 
Marquis  was  his  early  friend  ;  was  the 
first  who  admired  his  talents,  pointed 
out  his  efibrts,  and  taught  him  to  aspire 
after  fame  and  fortune.  Indeed  such  was 
his  conduct  towards  him,  that  with  a 
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friendship  bordering  on  enthusiasm,  he 
transformed  the  seaman  into  a  courtier, 
appointed  him  master  of  his  horse,  and 
honored  him  with  the  commands  of 
trust  and  confidence. 

But  this  unexampled  goodness  had 
no  manner  of  evil  influence  over  the 

mind  or  manners  of  C  n  P  e. 

When  at  court  he  was  nothing  more 
than  a  gentleman  :  when  at  sea  he  was 
nothing  more  than  what  he  ought  to  be, 
the  commander  of  a  ship  of  war.  In 
this  duty  he  was  indefatigable,  and,  in 
time  of  danger,  was  ever  seen  in  places 
the  most  dangerous.  His  accommo- 
dations, with  the  exception  of  the  ar- 
rangements made  for  me,  differed  but 
little  from  the  common  crew,  no  one, 
therefore  dared  complain,  and  all  was 
harmony  and  affection  under  his  com- 

j^and.  In  regard  to  his  discipline, 

whether  an  enterprize  was  possible  or 
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-not,  when  he  ordered  an  undertakins:, 
every  one  did  his  utmost  to  execute  it, 
full  of  confidence  in  him.    He  knew 
how  to   take  away  any  thoughts  of 
doubt  from  the  minds  of  his  seamen. 
His  orders  had  nothing  conditional  in 
them. — '  Run  under  that  fort;  board 
.that  ship;  cut  out  that  vessel' — these 
were  the  terms  in  wnich  his  directions 
were  given,  and  yet  at  the  instant  of 
entering  his  cabin  after  the  most  vio- 
lent and  apparently  .tyrannical  conduct 
on  his  quarter-deck,  his  manners  be- 
came suddenly  complacent,  and  his 
conversation  affable  and  affectionate  as 
could  possibly  be. — To  me  he  was  par- 
ticularly kind  and   respectful;  antici- 
pating all  my  wants,  and  endeavouring 
to  relieve  the  ennui  of  the  voyage  by 
the  introduction  of  anecdote  and  such 
amusements  as  a  ship  of  war  could  af- 
ford.   But  finding  me  on  the  second 
Jiight  of  my  voyage  particularly  iow= 
.VOL.  II.  M  . 


-spirited;  afflicted  with  a  sick  head-ach 
and  but  little  disposed  to  retire  to  rest, 
he  proposed  to  me  to  walk  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  amuse  myself  with  . 
the  contemplation  of  the  stars.  1  com- 
plied. ,     ^      '  • .  ■ ,  ' 

At  no  time,  my  Ghariotte,  could  i 
behold  the  dread  magnificence  of  Hea- 
ven without  emotion,  but  the  instant  I 
beheld  it  refiected  from  the  bosom  of 

the  deep,  and  understood  from  C  n 

p  .^e,  that  it  was  the  only  true  guide 
to  navigation,  I  could  not  yiewit  with- 
out feeling  the  most  earnest  solicitude 
to  learn  every  thing  respecting  it  that 
the  powers  of  the  mind  could  dis=- 
.cover.  '         .  ' 

So  absorbed  was  I  in  admiration  of 
the  scene,  that  my  imagination  be= 
eame  romantic,  and  I  could  not  resist 
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addressing  the  C  -n  in  the  following 

eccentric  manner ;  ,   ,  , 

^  I  see  the  stars  rising  from  the  Ea&t 
in  endless  succession;  and  I  feel 
'  that  nature,  who  has  linked  the 
'  lot  of  man  with  so  many  invisible 
'  objects,  has  surely  given  him  a  rela-  . 
'  tionship  to  those  that  present  them- 
'  selves  to  his  eyes.  And  do  you  think, 
'  Sir,'  continued  I,  '  that  we  are  not 

*  connected  with  a  scene,  from  which 

*  we  receive  not  only  the  sublimest? 

*  but  the  clearest  conceptions  of  the 

*  creation,  and  its  Creator? — Nor  do 
'  you  find  that  its  vastness  oppresses 
'  us:  let  us  now  watch  the  impression 
'  it  makes  upon  us,  and  observe  whe- 
'  ther  it  does  not  rather  prompt  us  to 
'  claim  a  kindred  with  the  skies?'    •  _ 

Perceiving  that  1  took  so  much  de- 
light in  the  contemplation  of  the  hea- 


f44   -      ■  ■ 

venly  bodies,  C  n  P-— >  ~  e  recom- 
mended me  to  accompany  him  on  the 
POOP,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
night-glass,  I  could  enjoy  the  scene  to 
infinitely  more  advantage.  Having 
reached  the  poop,  and  seated  myself 
on  the  signal,  chest,  I  again  addressed 

myself  to  C  n  P  e,  who  stood 

close  to  me  with  the  glass  in  his  hand, 
through  which  he  pointed  out  to  me 
by  name  the  different  planets,  and  L 
said  to  him  —  .'O  ■  J 

'  What  a    melancholy  thought  it 
*  would  be,  did  we  look  at  those  stars,. 
'  and  believe  that  they  should  continue - 
'  to  revolve  through  an  eternity  after" 
'  ourselves  were  lost  in  nothingness ! — ■ 
'  but  this  is  not  the  spontaneous,  and 
'  therefore  not  the  instinctive  feeling' 
'  of  man.    On  the  contrary,  how  natu- 
'  ra!,  how  congenial  to  the  heart,  at 
'  least  how  congenial  to  my  heart,  to-- 


•  exclaim— When  thou  sun  of  Heaven 
'  shalt  fail;  if  thou  shalt  fail;  thou 
'  mighty  light ;  if  thy  brightness  be 

*  but  for  a  season,  like  that  of  the  un- 
'  fortunate  Caroline,  still  my  name 
'  shall  survive  thy  beams/, 

it  required  no  uncommon  degree  of 
penetration  to  discover  from  this  ex- 
clamation that  my  mind  was  disposed 
to  revert  to  former  objects,  and  to  sink 
into  a  deeper  melancholy,  .  ,  ■  . 

To  avert  this  consequence,  and  to 
restore  my  imagination    to  a  proper 

j^j^g^   Q  _n  P  e    took    up  the 

conversation,  and,  laying  his  hand- 
"upon  my  arm,  said— — —  -  . 

.  ■ 
"  It  is  true,  amiable  Princess^  he 
"  that  has  made  himself  acquainted 
"  with  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  enabled 
"  to  behold  with  the  mind's  eye,  a 
M  3 


prospect,  in  which  this  our  globe 
"  forms  but  a  small  part  indeed  !  and 
"  it  is  •  impossible  to  think  justly  on 
"  those  three  great  objects  of  all 
"  thoughts, — Man,  the  World,  and  the 
"  Deity,  without  beginning  at  this 
"  point.  The  low  theology  of  the  an- 
"  cients  arose  out  of  astronomical  ig- 
"  norance.  To  their  eyes  the  earth 
"  was  a  plane;  beneath  its  surface  was 
"  the  abodes  of  the  dead  ;  above  it, 

rose  the  vaulted  skies,  at  once  a  ca- 
"  nopy  to  men,  and  a  habitation  to  the 
"  gods.  The  shining  stars  ornamented 
"  the  Heavens,  as  the  flowers  did  the 
"  fields,  and  the  world  was  not  a  part, 
"  bat  the  whole.  '  '  <  f      v  V 

"  But  what  are  our  conceptions," 
continued  my  interesting  instructor ; 
"  reclined  as  we  are  on  the  stern  of 

this  vessel,  and  looking  at  once  into 
"  the  ocean  of  universal  space  ? — We 


' .  ■         .  ■     '  .  : 

"  suppose  this  space  unbounded ;  be-- 
"  cause  with  the  idea  of  boundaries, 
"  we  must  connect  that  of  something 
"  bevond  those  boundaries,  and  this 
"  can  be  nothing  but  a  recommence- 
"  ment  of  space. — V/ e  therefore  con- 
"  sider  ourseleves  resting  upon  a  body 
"  that  is  perpetually  turning  roinid,  and 
"  lo  which  we  adhere  by  the  unaltera- 
"  b!e  nature  of  m.atter.    Yv^e  reflect 
"  that  if  a  bird,  or  a  balloon,  coitkl  rise 
"  to  the  height  at  which,  the  attractive 
"  influence  of  the  earth  ceases,  it  must 
*'  fall  into  the  void. — We  reflect  that, 
^'  could  we  divest  ourselves  of  matter, 
"  we  should  be  released    fi'om  that 
"  power  by  which  we  are  chained  to 
"  the  earth:  and  having  supposed  this 
"  alteration,  we  may  please  ourselves 
"  with  the  thought  of  our  liberty,  or 
"  trembling,  that,  as  the  world  turns 
"  round,  we  shall  drop  from  it  into  the 
dark  and  chill  space  that  we  conceive 


"  unbounded.  But  there  is  ho  sucH 
"  space.  Beyond  our  horizon  there 
"  commences,  indeed,  a  space  of  the 
"  nature  of  which  we  can  give  no  ac- 
"  count,  further  than  that  it  is  the 
"  space  in  which  those  stars  are  placed. 
"  And  those  starsi,  as  you  have  observ- 
"  ed,  are  the  centres  of  systems;  that 
"  is,  points,  round  which  their  attend- 
"  ing  planets  revolve ; — suns,  by  whose 
"  power  those  planets  are  enlightened 
"  and  warmed. — And  are  not  these 
"  stars,  in  their  turn,  but  parts  of  still 
"  larger  systems?  Is  there  not  a  point 
"  round  which  they,  with  all  their 
"  worlds  in  harmonious  order,  revolve, 
"  and  which  is,  to  them,  a  sun,  similar 
"  to  that  which  illuminates  our  earth?" 

I  was  about  to  reply  to  these  interest- 
ing observations,  but  was  interrupted 
by  some  person  coming  upon  the  poop, 
and  calling  upon  me  by  name.    It  was 


"  THE  COUNTESS,"  and  just  as  she  ad- 
vanced to  the  stem  she  discovered  me, 

together  with  C  n  P  ^-e,  who 

•was  employed  in  wrapping  a  boat-cloak 
round  me  to  preserve  me  fiom  the  in- 
clemency of  the  night  air.— On  behold- 
ing as  she  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
astonishment,  and  retired,  hastily  beg- 
ging pardon  for  having  interrupted  our 
conversation  or  repose,  ; 

VfithoLit  discovering  the  extent  of- 
her  meaning,  what  she  said  was  suffi- 
ciefit  to  remind  me  that  the  night  was 
far  advanced,  and  I  retired  to  my  cabin, 
but  without  the  smallest  comprehen-_ 
sion,  that  I  had  that  night  committed 
an  error,  which  would  taint  and  embit- 
ter the  fame  and  happiness  of  my  fu- 
ture days. — How  could  such  an  imagi- 
nation come  into  my  head    Could  I 
have  passed  the  hours  more  innocent- 
ly ?  And  was  not  the  companion  of. 
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those  hours  the  Marquis's  most  faithful 
and  particular  friend.  Could  any  ca- 
lumny be  more  wild  and  extravagant 
than  that  which  should  attempt  to  at- 
tach'guilt  to  me  and  to  a  man  under 
such  circumstances?  Notwithstanding 
every  improbability,  it  will  -ppear  to 
you  hereafcer,  that  calumny  did  make 
this  night  an  instrument  for  my  de- 
struction:— but  of  this  hereafter,  my 
Charlotte,  of  this  hereafter. 

Caeoline; 
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